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CHAPTER I. 
HOW LOUISA FINDS HER MOTHER. 


Her mother ! 

So this is the end of all her am- 
bitious dreams, of all her long- 
cherished visions of a palatial home 
and an illustrious birth. She, who 
believed herself the child of a royal 
princess, is but the daughter of a 
Princess of Tulle ! 

Poor Louisa has indeed suffered 
a mighty and crushing blow; yet 
at the sight of this beautiful woman, 
whose deep earnest eyes seem fixed 
upon her, as if her very life de- 
pended upon the way in which she 
may take the harrowing revelation 
she has just made, and whose 
heart-rending emotion is but too 
easily discernible in her handsome 
proud countenance, which so re- 
sembles her own in its unmistak- 
able southern traits, Louisa can- 
not find it in her heart to scorn her. 

A year before, the darling of a 
hundred drawing-rooms, the belle 
of the London season, the admired 
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adopted daughter and sole heiress 
of Lady Rollingford, would per- 
haps have scorned to acknowledge 
such a woman as this for her mo- 
ther; but to-day, this same girl, 
humbled by sorrow and discarded 
by the world, cannot help feeling 
a sort of indescribable joy at the 
thought that she has at last dis- 
covered her long-wished-for mother, 
her true protector and adviser, and 
that a truly loving heart is open to 
her, into which she can pour her 
sorrows ; and, forgetful of all her 
old aspirations, giving up without 
so much as a sigh of regret all her 
long-dreamed-of grandeur, she 
throws herself into the arms of the 
actress, and there buries her head 
in a mother’s embrace, whilst a 
torrent of tears relieves her heart, 
and like a heaven-sent April shower 
reopens the treasures of her soul, 
and prepares it to receive the seeds 
of a new life. 
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For some time the three women 
are too greatly moved to utter a 
single word, for Mrs. Champion, 
whose noble heart is ever ready to 
sympathise with the sorrows and 
joys of others, shares their emotion ; 
but presently thinking that perhaps 
both Louisa and her mother dread 
to be the first to speak, or that 
their hearts are too full for utter- 
ance, she, in a tender voice, says : 

‘I have kept my promise to both 
of you, though I have found it no 
easy matter to do so. To you, 
Marie—for you will allow me to 
address you by your real name 
now, will you not >—I promised to 
look after your daughter, and to 
watch over her, as you alone would 
have done could you have been 
near her. And to your dear child 
I promised to bring her one day 
into her mother’s arms. Now my 
task is done ; for, in spite of Lady 
Rollingford’s precautions, and with- 
out breaking the promise which I 
once, many years ago, made her, 
of never revealing to any one the 
secret of your birth, which I alone 
knew, besides herself, I have suc- 
ceeded in bringing you together.’ 

But neither Marie nor her daugh- 
ter appears to hear her words— 
vague fears and fleeting shadows 
of past and future calamities are 
passing through their minds at this 
moment ; yet Marie, whose greater 
experience of life has enabled her 
to conquer her emotion the soon- 
est, is the first to break the long 
silence which follows Mrs. Cham- 
pion’s low-spoken sentences. 

‘What a wretch I must seem in 
your eyes! How you must de- 
spise and blame me—you who are 
so true, so innocent, so pure! Ah, 
Louise, my own dear ‘Louise, never 
before have I realised so fully the 
depths into which I have fallen! 
Yet surely you will not disown 
your mother—you will have some 
pity for her? Oh, speak, dear 
child, speak !’ 
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‘Mother! mother!’ is all poor 
Louisa can find in her heart to 
say ; but that one cry is enough to 
reassure her mother, and to show 
her that there is still a heart in her 
child that can feel for her with a 
daughter’s affection, and that will 
enable her to overlook her past. 

‘You are my mother—you ”’ she 
murmurs after a long pause. ‘Then 
my father was—’ 

‘Francois Reymond, Lord Rol- 
lingford.’ 

‘Oh, thank God, it was not La 
Mazerolle !’ Louisa cries, unable to 
repress a cry of relief; ‘but then 
you were—’ 

It is Marie who finishes the sen- 
tence for her: 

‘His wife—his lawful wife.’ 

‘Then Lady Rollingford—’ 

‘Was never his wife; yet, to 
atone for the cruel wrong I did 
him and his family when I married 
him, I urged him to take to him- 
self another wife, and I would be 
the very last person in the world 
to stand up and say she has no 
right to the title she bears.’ 

* But does she know?’ 

‘Yes; she knows everything. 
Do you think that your noble 
father would have been so base as 
to have deceived her?” 

‘Then she knows that she was 
never his lawful wife ?” 

‘ She was only Lord Rollingford’s 
wife before the world. It was 
partly pity for him and partly am- 
bition that caused her to lend her- 
self to this deception.’ 

‘And she knows who I am ?” 

‘Yes; and that is the reason 
why she adopted you and made 
you her heiress. The name you 
bear, and which you have doubt- 
less until now thought you owed 
to her charity, is lawfully your own, 
and the estates which she intends 
leaving you should belong to you 
by right. O Virgin Mother! how 


wickedly I have acted towards you, 
my own child ; and yet what else 
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could I do? 
marry that boy? Why did I ever 
love him? But you forgive me, 


Oh, why did I ever 


Louise! You do not despise me 
too much to call me mother / 

‘Oh, no—no! I see now how 
cruel I have been towards you. 
Forgive you! Ah, it is I who 
should ask your forgiveness! J, 
who for so many years have lived 
enjoying every luxury of life, care- 
less of my true history, and with- 
out ever thinking that perhaps 
while I was feasting in the sump- 
tuous halls of a palace my poor 
mother was suffering and starving, 
uncared for and despised.’ As 
she says this Louisa lifts up her 
eyes and casts a rapid glance round 
the apartment, when the luxury 
and elegance which meet her gaze 
in every direction cause her to 
shudder and tremble from head to 
foot. 

‘You are astonished to see me 
in such a magnificent home, Louise. 
Ah, and I see that doubtless you 
would rather have discovered me 
living in a garret and in a common 
print gown, the fruits of honest 
labour ; yet, believe me, all this 
luxury is as much the produce of 
honest labour as the poor garret 
you would have preferred could 
have been; and even you may 
penetrate into my drawing-rooms 
without blushing, for they have not 
been furnished by the wages of 
dishonour.’ 

‘O mother! I never meant— 
really, I never intended—’ Louisa 
exclaims, greatly confused. 

‘But such a thought did cross 
your mind,’ Marie says with great 
dignity, a sad smile playing upon 
her full coral lips. ‘Banish all 
such evil thoughts from your but 
too innocent mind; crush them 
like vipers that nestle in your 
bosom to seek your life-blood. You 
need not be ashamed of your mo- 
ther, Louise, though she is an 
actress, and, as is the case with all 
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actresses, her name is but too often 


taken in vain by the world. ButI 
have not told you yet the whole 
story of my life. Let me finish it 
now; so that in future such sad 
topics may never more arise be- 
tween us. 

‘When I was sent away from the 
convent in Holland, once more a 
lonely wanderer, to tread my weary 
way uncared for and despised by 
all, my mind was made up at once. 
Convent life had become unbear- 
able to me—I would no more ex- 
pose myself to be publicly expelled 
from a house where, as a penitent 
sinner, I had gone to endeavour 
to atone for my past in the world ; 
yes, even amongst the gayest idlers 
in the most frivolous capital in 
Europe I felt that I could better 
expiate my past than within those 
narrow walls, and amongst those 
even narrower hearts. So I came 
direct to Paris, and feeling a con- 
fidence in myself, which until then 
I could never have believed myself 
capable of experiencing, I went to 
the Comte de la Mazerolle, a man 
in whom, in spite of the gay life he 
leads, and the reputation he has 
acquired in the world for heartless- 
ness, I had before this found a 
true and trustworthy friend ; and 
to him I related my history, without, 
however, mentioning any names. 

‘I was not mistaken in my hopes. 
La Mazerolle listened to me with 
a sympathetic ear, promised to 
keep my secret, and offered to aid 
me in whatever career I might 
finally adopt. He lent me money, 
and procured me the medical at- 
tendance which in my critical state 
I so greatly needed—for it was for 
your sake, my Louise, that I now 
desired so ardently to live. At 
last you were born, and your first 
sweet innocent smile, that reminded 
me of your father’s frank honest 
gaze, reawakened in my heart all 
the courage and powers of endur- 
ance which the thought of you had 
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first developed there, and strength- 
ened me in my intention of remain- 
ing pure and true to myself. 

‘I had always felt that I pos- 
sessed an inborn taste for acting, 
and though my histrionic powers— 
as I was forced to confess even to 
myself—were but slight, I deter- 
mined to go on the stage, and to 
adopt that, the only career now 
open to me, as a profession ; but 
as my unfortunate reputation in 
Paris, where I was only too well 
known, would have been fatal to 
my most ardent desire, which was 
now to lead a stainless life, I deter- 
mined to appear only in the pro- 
vinces, and even there under a 
feigned name.’ Her chest heaves 
spasmodically as she says this, and 
she begins to cough with that fatal 
cough which, though low and 
feeble, yet seems to tear the very 
frame asunder ; she continues, how- 
ever, whilst her eyes appear to see 
nothing but the sad face of her 
child. 

‘ However, before I could make 
my appearance, even in a third- 
rate provincial theatre, I had to go 
through a preliminary course of 
studies, and here again had it not 
been for La Mazerolle’s noble 
generosity Icould not have afforded 
it; but he was a father to me; 
and, though his world already be- 
gan to couple our names in the 
daily scandals which it seems a 
part of its constitution to promul- 
gate, he continued to help me, re- 
gardless of their sneers, contented 
that I, on my side, rising above 
them, should place perfect confi- 
dence and trust in his honour. 

‘It was while I was studying for 
the stage that your father and his 
new wife visited Paris, and the 
news of their arrival was soon suc- 
ceeded by that of his dangerous 
illness. One night I saw him at 


the opera. How changed helooked ! 
Death seemed painted on every 
feature of his beautiful young face. 
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At the sight of him, all my old love 
returned—lI forgot everything for a 
moment but that I was his wife— 
his lawful wife—whilst the woman 
who sat beside him, and who looked 
so proud and stately, was a miser- 
able impostor, who had robbed me 
of my place ; and that he had once 
loved me with one of those true 
all-absorbing passions which may 
kill, but which can never die. 

‘Presently he raised his head 
and looked towards me—our eyes 
met, and in that one moment I 
saw plainly that his heart still 
yearned for me. But the sight of 
me was too much for him; he 
turned ghastly pale, and, uttering a 
cry which made every one in the 
theatre turn round—and which 
made my heart stand still—he fell 
back in a swoon that seemed as 
horrible as death itself. I saw him 
taken out of the box by Lady Rol- 
lingford and Mrs. Champion, and 
I afterwards heard that he was lying 
as if dead in the corridor, and 
that the doctor who had been 
called to attend him gave no hopes 
of his recovery. I could not con- 
trol myself. I could not let him 
die without seeing him once again. 
I felt that if I did not obtain his 
forgiveness, ere he breathed his 
last, my whole life would have 
been henceforth unbearable to me. 
I also longed to place you in his 
arms, and to hear him, with his 
own lips, pronounce a father’s 
blessing over your innocent little 
head; and so I mustered up all 
my courage and presented myself 
at his hotel. 

‘Mrs. Champion will tell you 
what took place there—I feel my 
strength failing me fast, and I must 
now be as brief as possible : I will 
only tell you that I obtained all I 
had come to beg from him ; that 
he fully forgave me; and that he 
not only blessed you, my darling, 
but that he insisted on you bearing 
his name, and on making you 
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heiress to all his wealth. Lady 
Rollingford—who is the most ex- 
traordinary compound of selfish 
pride and kindness of heart that I 
have ever met; and who, though 
she hated me with all the intensity 
of her peculiar nature, yet has ever 
been the first to render me all the 
services that were in her power— 
agreed, at his especial desire, to 
adopt you, and to bring you up as 
her daughter; and I, unable to 
resist his pleadings, submitted to 
be separated from you—as I 
thought, for ever—though the 
separation nearly broke my heart. 
‘I see now how wrongly I acted 
then. I should never have allowed 
any one to sever us even to benefit 
you; but what could Ido? What 
position could I, a poor nameless 
actress, have given you? What 
sort of an education could I have 
afforded you? Besides, I longed 
to save you from the miserable 
surroundings of an existence such 
as mine; I longed to see you grow 
up a noble lady, worthy of bearing 
the name of Reymond, and I felt 
that it would have been selfish of 
me to deprive you of the only 
chance of inheriting the great for- 
tune which, by right, belonged to 
you. So I gave you up, though the 
parting caused me many a bitter 
pang; daring only to make one 
condition before saying my last 
farewell to you—that you should 
be brought up in the true faith, and 
that you should be taught to pray 
to that Virgin to whom I had al- 
ways resorted in my distress, and 
who had so often come to my as- 
sistance, unworthy though I was 
even to pronounce her holy name. 
And this is the reason why you 
have been brought up in England, 
and why you have never known 
any mother but Lady Rollingford.’ 
Here Marie is again forced to 
pause by the cough, which her 
deep emotion seems to aggravate, 
and which nearly takes her breath 
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away, preventing her for a few 
seconds from speaking. 

‘You know the rest,’ she re- 
sumes, regaining her voice by a 
supreme effort over herself, though 
at what a cost is but too evident. 
‘I came out as an actress in one 
of the provincial theatres with some 
success, and for some years I went 
from town to town, every day 
gaining larger and larger salaries. 
An engagement was offered me, 
after a few years, in St. Petersburg. 
I went; and the success I achieved 
there made my name famous. Still 
I persisted in refusing to appear 
either in Paris or London; but in 
the course of time, being thoroughly 
convinced that no one could pos- 
sibly recognise me —for I had 
altered the colour of my hair, and 
time had wrought great changes 
in my personal appearance, and, 
above all, every one believed me 
dead, for I had taken great pains 
to have my death announced in all 
the papers—I signed a contract, 
by which I could command half 
the receipts of one of the principal 
theatres in the capital, if I con- 
sented to appear in such parts as 
had made my name so famous in 
other countries. 

* My career as an actress, though 
not altogether free from sorrows 
and dangers, has been, upon the 
whole, a very happy one. I was 
no longer an innocent ignorant 
girl—the slave of a but too passion- 
ate nature—my heart was dead to 
all soft affections, and time and 
experience had taught me how to 
evade dishonour without, however, 
wounding the susceptible feelings 
of my numerous admirers. My 
life has been gay and bright—per- 
haps, alas, fatal to my constitution ; 
for I have spared myself no exer- 
tion—no excitement ; yet, in heart, 
I have managed to remain as pure 
as I was when I left Francois Rey- 
mond’s side, and Rupert Cassilis 
has been the only man for whom I 
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have since felt anything like a ten- 
der feeling. His soft winning ways, 
wondrous good looks, and noble, 
though I fear rather restless, heart 
won my affections for a moment ; 
and God knows whether for him 
I might not one day have sacrificed 
the past, and forgotten all my long- 
kept resolutions. One day—car- 
ried away by his feelings, and per- 
haps exasperated by my pretended 
coolness for him—he went so far 
as to make me an offer of marriage. 
Fortunately the thought of his in- 
experienced youth, and the dread 
of again sacrificing a noble life at 
the altar of my miserable fate, pre- 
vented me from accepting it. Dis- 
gusted with me, he went off to 
London, swearing never to see me 
again; and the next time I saw 
him he was your husband—your 
husband, my dearest child! and 
though he once more threw himself 
at my feet, and swore he loved me 
as dearly as ever, I have exercised 
all my influence over him in trying 
to reawaken in his heart that love 
which prompted him to make you 
his wife—and I think I have suc- 
ceeded.’ 

‘You think he loves me still? 
Louisa cries, unable to resist this 
one impulse of selfishness, so na- 
tural in all who love intensely, and 
which causes them at all times to 
think chiefly of the object of their 
affections. 

‘Yes, my child; for last night, 
unable to resist his pleading voice, 
I confessed everything to him, and 
begged of him to love the daughter, 
if it were only for the sake of her 
mother ; when, swearing a mighty 
oath, he threw himself at my feet, 
and confessed that he loved you 
dearly, and that if he came to my 
house so often, it was only to en- 
deavour to banish your image from 
his heart ; for he believed that only 
misery could come of his marriage 
with you; but, now that he knew 
your sad story, and that he realised 
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what your feelings would be when 
you learnt the truth respecting your 
birth, that all his days should hence- 
forth be devoted to making us both 
forget the past, and in trying to 
render us happy.’ 

Marie’s breast heaves painfully 
as she utters these last sentences, 
and the cough, which emotion has 
greatly increased, seems to tear her 
almost to pieces; yet Louisa, ren- 
dered so completely happy by her 
last words, does not notice her suf- 
ferings, until suddenly a rush of 
blood bursts through the pent up 
torture of her striving lungs, and 
nearly chokes her, when, uttering a 
fearful cry of horror, Louisa realises 
at a glance how ill her mother is, 
and, forgetting all selfish feelings, 
throws herself at her feet, imploring 
God from the bottom of her heart 
to lessen her sufferings. 

Even during such a dreadful 
struggle Marie’s face, though de- 
prived of almost all the colouring 
of life, seems beautiful beyond ex- 
pression, and whilst her golden 
hair hangs loosely over her shoul- 
ders, her large, deep, black eyes, 
that have captivated so many 
hearts, still retain that half-languid, 
half-mournful serenity in their in- 
tense look that seems to reveal the 
depths of her soul—of that soul 
which, though for so many years 
neglected and left to wander in 
evil ways, yet, through all its dark- 
ness, all its ignorance, has reached, 
unguided, untaught, the heights of 
love and true nobility. 

For some moments Louisa and 
her mother remain in each other’s 
arms, whilst Mrs. Champion, stand- 
ing close beside them, looks down 
upon the ghastly countenance of 
the latter, and grows pale and sad, 
as she has never been, no, not even 
when she has heard the shots whiz- 
zing around her during a battle 
under the scorching rays of an 
Italian sun—or when, in a hos- 
pital, she has stood in the midst of 
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wounded soldiers, surrounded on 
every side by that grim spectre, 
Death ; for she too, like Rupert 
Cassilis, realises at last that the 
days of this poor woman are fast 
drawing to a close. 


CHAPTER II. 

HOW BELLA GETS THE HUSBAND 
SHE LIKES; LOUISA AND HER 
HUSBAND RETURN TO ENGLAND ; 
AND HOW AFTER ALL THERE IS 
STILL A PROSPECT OF A HAPPY 
ENDING TO THIS BOOK. 

‘ For he is a jolly good fellow ! 
For he is a jolly good fellow! 
For he is a jolly good fellow ! 
And that—no one can deny,’ 

Bella Champion sings, in a sweet 
silvery voice that resounds through 
the passages of the hotel, infusing 
mirth into every breast, as, holding 
Inganess’s letter high in the air, and 
dancing like a little fairy, unable to 
control her overpowering joy, she 
rushes the next morning into her 
mother’s room, looking, perhaps, 
more lovely and brighter than she 
has ever done in her life. 

The ways of Providence are 
dark, yet they somehow or other 
invariably lead to the light. Had 
this letter reached its destination 
at its proper time Mrs. Champion 
and her daughter would never have 
come to Paris at all, and the bright 
child would have been spared many 
a long hour of bitter grief; but then 
Mrs. Champion would not have 
seen Louisa Cassilis, and this un- 
fortunate girl would perhaps never 
have discovered her mother. 

By an unaccountable mistake, 
Lord Inganess’s valet forgot to post 
his master’s letter until the follow- 
ing day ; the consequence was that, 
instead of being delivered by the 
early post at Liberty Hall, it only 
arrived there in the evening, when 
Mrs. Champion and her daughter 
had already left for London, to 
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catch that night's tidal-boat for 
Paris. The precious letter, how- 
ever, with the welcome news it 
contained, had followed them in 
due course, and now Bella, for- 
getting all her sorrows, and living 
already in the brilliant future which 
it has opened out to her, hastens 
to communicate the good news 
to her mother, and to make her a 
participator in her joy. 

To Bella’s discomfiture, how- 
ever, Mrs. Champion not only does 
not seem quite as surprised at Lord 
Inganess’s proposal as she had ex- 
pected, but even receives the news 
with but little apparent pleasure, 
and seems altogether as if her 
thoughts were fixed on other things. 
The spoilt child is a trifle put out, 
and a cloud overshadows her face. 

‘We must return to England at 
once, you know, mother,’ she says, 
in rather a dictatorial way, and 
pouting her pretty coral lips. 

To her astonishment, her mother 
raises not the smallest objection to 
her suggestion, but agrees with her 
at once. 

‘Yes,’ she says, speaking more 
to herself than to her, and looking 
straight before her, as if at some 
third person whom she alone can 
discern, ‘yes, we had better quit 
Paris at once—this very night, if 
possible.’ 

‘Oh, and lose the Opera! That 
is hardly worth while. I think that 
we might as well stay over to-night, 
and go to the Opera now that we 
have a box engaged ; and start for 
London to-morrow.’ 

* You don’t seem very anxious to 
see Inganess, Bella, and yet I sup- 
pose you care for him a little more 
than you did for Lumley or Colonel 
Howard.’ 

‘A little more! I should say I 
did! Yet I am in no particularhurry 
to see him, for all that ; the naughty 
boy has taken plenty of time to 
make up his mind whether he would 
propose to me ornot. Ishall serve 
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him out for it now, and keep him 
waiting ever so many days, perhaps 
months, before I consent to give 
him a definite answer.’ 

‘That is cruel and silly, Bella; 
you have no right to treat a man 
who really loves you in that 
way.’ 

‘And why not? You did not 
mind my throwing over the other 
two.’ 

‘That was different-—very differ- 
ent. Neither your father nor I 
could have allowed you to marry 
a young fellow like Lumley, who 
hasn’t even money enough to pay his 
own debts, and who would have 
made you miserable in less than a 
month after your wedding ; nor yet 
a man like the colonel, who is old 
enough to be your father, and 
whom you could never have really 
loved.’ 

‘Poor fellows! I wonder what 
they will do now? By the bye, do 
you think that it is safe for us to 
return to England so soon ? Heaven 
knows what they may not attempt 
to do in their desperation.’ 

‘Their desperation! So you 
really think that they were so des- 
perately in love with you, you little 
goose !’ 

‘Of course they were. Ronald 
has often told me that if I played 
him false, he would go off to Al- 
geria, and enlist as a common sol- 
dier—like that awfully handsome 
fellow in Under Two Flags. And 
as for the colonel, why, he swore 
to me upon his honour, the very 
night he proposed to me, that if I 
refused him he would shoot him- 
self.’ 

‘ With the eighty-one-ton gun, I 
suppose. And you believed them ! 
Well, all I can say is, that you are 
the hardest-hearted little coquette 
I have ever seen or heard of; you 
don’t even seem sorry for them.’ 

‘Well, yes, Iam sorry; but then, 
you see, I never cared a bit for 
either of them, and, of course, I 
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never meant to have either of 
them.’ 

‘This morning I received a let- 
ter from your father—it is all about 
these two men. If you really are 
so frightened about them, perhaps 
you would like to hear how they 
have taken your refusal.’ 

‘Little Ronald fainted—I bet 
you anything he did—he is such a 
little goose; as for Jack Howard 
—well, I do not think—I am not 
quite sure what he would do. I 
hope he won’t think’ it necessary to 
shoot himself, though, in order not 
to break his word.’ 

‘You are quite wrong, then, my 
child ; for it seems that Lumley 
only opened his eyes very wide 
when your father informed him 
that you would not have him, and 
at last—after a glass of brandy and 
soda, which your father had close 
at hand, to be prepared for any 
especial emergency—he went away 
laughing, and saying that it was 
evident you had wanted to play him 
a practical joke, but that he would 
show you how good-natured he was, 
by taking it, as it was meant, in 
pure innocent fun.’ 

‘Fun, indeed! Bella exclaims, 
perhaps a little disappointed that 
the gallant cornet should not have 
enlisted under another flag for her 
sake, and become the hero of a 
romance, @ /a Ouida. 

‘As for Colonel Howard,’ her 
mother continues, ‘your father 
does not tell me how he took your 
refusal ; but at the end of his letter 
he informs me that he is more con- 
stant than ever in his visits to Rol- 
lingford House, and that everybody 
in town seems to think that he will 
end sooner or later by marrying 
his rich cousin.’ 

‘Lady Rollingford! Ah, /2 delle 
dédaigneuse / Bella mutters, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. ‘ Perhaps that 
is the next best thing he can do to 
shooting himself. I hate that wo- 
man ! 
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*You hate Lady Rollingford! 
Why, child? She has always been 
very kind to you, I am sure; and 
you know how you enjoy her 
parties.’ 

‘Yes; but I think that she has 
behaved very unkindly to poor 
Louisa; after adopting her too, and 
forcing her to take her name! No 
—TI can never forgive Lady Rol- 
lingford for discarding her so com- 
pletely, and altering her will, as 
people say she has done, when she 
ought to have stood by her, and 
defended her against all these 
horrible calumnies which the news- 
papers invented against her. I 
only hope Colonel Howard will 
make her very miserable 

‘You like Louisa Cassilis ?” 

‘Very much; and as for her 
husband, why, I think him just 
perfection, and I would not ex- 
change him for that silent, gloomy, 
too-clever-by-half Glamour, though 
he zs a duke ; no, not if you were 
to offer me double his income, and 
all his hunters into the bargain. I 
think she did quite right in marry- 
ing Cassilis, whatever you may 
say. I know you always disliked 
him.’ 

‘I havegreatly altered my opinion 
about him lately,” Mrs. Champion 
says, after a pause ; ‘and to show 
you that I bear him no ill-will, I 
will tell you at once that I have 
invited them to come and stay with 
us at the Hall.’ 

‘Have you really? Oh, how 
nice! And when will they come ?” 

‘At once; I have promised 
Louisa to let her know what day 
we return to England.’ 

‘Then let us wait until to-mor- 
row, and ask them to go with us; 
and to-night, why, we will just go 
to the Opera.’ 

So it is all settled; and Mrs. 
Champion, having written to her 
young friend, to arrange about the 
journey, went tothe Opera. They 
all start on the following morning 
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for London, and that very evening 
sees them comfortably settled at 
Liberty Hall; and the over-shy 
Lord Inganess is permitted to clasp 
the lady of his love to his warm 
heart, after having duly obtained 
the sanction of her parents to their 
marriage, and after having, by one 
look from his handsome clear blue 
eyes, put to flight all Bella’s wicked 
thoughts of revenging herself upon 
him before consenting to be em- 
braced as his plighted wife. 

Zoé de Fleurville’s great axiom, 
though perhaps, upon the whole, 
truer than I, as a man myself, 
would care to confess, ‘ Never let a 
man think you care for him if you 
want him to love you,’ would not 
have been of much use to the viva- 
cious and petulant little Bella in 
dealing with her true but too shy 
and timid lover, who believes her 
so infinitely superior to himself in 
every way, and himself so utterly 
unworthy of her, that perhaps, had 
she not disclosed her love for him 
by her strange behaviour that after- 
noon in her mother’s study, he 
would never have mustered suf- 
ficient courage to make her a formal 
offer of marriage, so frightened was 
he of giving her offence, and by his 
rashness depriving himself of the 
pleasure of seeing her and being 
counted as one of her friends ; and 
he would very likely never have 
experienced the supreme rapture he 
now indulges in every five minutes, 
to the discomfiture of all present, 
of pressing her beloved little form 
to his stout manly heart. 


CHAPTER III. 


LADY ROLLINGFORD’S WILL ; AND 
HOW THAT LADY FINDS HERSELF 
WHEN SHE LEAST EXPECTS IT IN 
MRS. CHAMPION’S POWER. 


Mrs. CHAmpion, having once 
more espoused the cause of Louisa 
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and her husband, and _ identified 
herself with their wrongs, is not a 
woman, as my readers will readily 
believe, to content herself with 
simply offering them hospitality in 
her magnificent suburban resi- 
dence ; and one of the first things 
she does on arriving in England, 
after having duly given her con- 
sent to her daughter’s marriage 
with Lord Inganess, is to drive to 
Rollingford House, and there ex- 
postulate with Lady Rollingford, 
with all her characteristic courage, 
on her unaccountable behaviour 
towards her adopted daughter. 

Lady Rollingford receives her 
visitor in the small drawing-room 
down-stairs, in which she generally 
sits in the afternoon when alone ; 
and her handsome and still com- 
paratively youthful countenance 
expresses anything but pleasure or 
gratification when she learns the 
object of Mrs. Champion’s visit. 

‘When am I to hear the last of 
that ungrateful, heartless, and per- 
verse girl?’ she exclaims, throwing 
herself into one of the armchairs 
nearest the fire ; for the autumn is 
now fast drawing to a close, and it 
is already very cold in the lofty 
and spacious old-fashioned rooms 
of that ancient mansion. ‘When 
am I to hear the last of Louisa 
Cassilis?? she adds, between her 
teeth. ‘I have done more for that 
girl than any woman in England 
would have done: I have adopted 
her, brought her up, educated her, 
presented her at court, introduced 
her into society, married her to the 
man she loved, and had made her 
heiress to all I possess ; and what 
have I obtained as a recompense 
for all my troubles ?—nothing but 
the most heartless and base ingra- 
titude ! 

‘Lady Laura,’ Mrs. Champion 
replies, addressing her by her maid- 
en name, as she generally does 
now when alone with her, partly 
to remind her that she never was 
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Lord Rollingford’s lawful wife, 
partly perhaps as a little satire, be- 
cause she has so often told her 
that, instead of gaining anything 
by her supposed marriage to that 
unfortunate nobleman, she has in 
reality lost rank—‘ Lady Laura,’ 
she repeats, laying a still stronger 
emphasis on the name, ‘ you know 
perfectly well that all you have 
done for Louisa you did simply 
because it was your duty, and that 
in your heart, even at this very 
moment, you recognise how cruelly 
you have lately acted towards her.’ 

A ghastly paleness overspreads 
Lady Rollingford’s countenance as 
she hears this just but most unwel- 
come reproach ; for a moment she 
remains motionless, with her eyes 
fixed on the hearthrug, unable to 
utter a single word ; then, making 
a great effort over herself, she re- 
plies, taking notice only of the 
wording of her companion’s speech, 
as she cannot help feeling how just 
the meaning of it is, in spite of all 
her efforts to think otherwise, 

‘Why do you always insist on 
calling me Lady Laura, Mrs. Cham- 
pion ?” 

‘Because you have no right to 
the title of Baroness Rollingford,’ 
that lady answers with great firm- 
ness. 

‘Ah, it is cruel of you to speak 
thus to me—most cruel. It is true 
that I greatly lowered myself when, 
taking pity on Frank Reymond’s 
distress, I consented to become his 
wife ; knowing all I did respecting 
his past life, and that I exposed 
myself to the risk of being called 
an impostor; yet you know how 
unable I was at the time to com- 
prehend all the misery which such 
a step would involve, and how 
greatly I have since suffered for it. 
But what I did after all only in- 
jured myself, and, believe me, not 
a day has since elapsed that I have 
not most bitterly repented it; you 
have no right, therefore, to make 
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use of the secret which you alone 
now possess—and which you know 
very well you are bound, by your 
word of honour, never to reveal to 
any one—to work upon my feel- 
ings in order to obtain from me 
some selfish ends of your own.’ 

Mrs. Champion, in spite of her 
strong determination to remain un- 
moved by anything Lady Rolling- 
ford might say during their inter- 
view, cannot help feeling some 
pity for her when she hears these 
words. 

‘ Forgive me, Lady Rollingford,’ 
she says, speaking now in a kinder 
tone. ‘ Your unfortunate position 
would certainly have commanded 
me to respect your feelings. Your 
secret is safe in my possession, my 
lips shall never divulge it to any 
one, and you may rest assured that 
no one shall ever even suspect that 
you are not what you are supposed 
to be; yet I love Louisa; I pro- 
mised both her father and her mo- 
ther to look after her welfare, and 
I cannot find it in my heart— 
knowing all I do—quietly to see 
her thus cruelly and unkindly treat- 
ed by you, who of all people in this 
world should be the first to stand 
by her and protect her.’ 

‘You are, then, sure that she is 
Lord Rollingford’s daughter ?’ 

‘Sure! <A father’s heart could 
not not have been mistaken ; and 
even you entertained no doubt on 
that score when you agreed to adopt 
her and make her your heiress.’ 

Lady Rollingford remains silent 
for some moments, and as if lost 
in deep thought. 

‘Believe me, Mrs. Champion,’ 
she says at last, ‘if Louisa had re- 
mained what she was, then my 
feelings towards her would never 
have altered ; for I loved her as a 
child, and it was a pleasure to me, 
after Lord Rollingford’s death, to 
cherish her for his sake; but as 
she has gradually grown up into 
womanhood, a strange perverse 


spirit—which she has inherited, I 
suppose, from her mother — has 
developed in her. Instead of re- 
sponding to my love with a true 
filial respect and affection, she has 
struck out a course of her own; 
and instead of listening to me and 
acting according to my advice and 
wishes, she has preferred to obey 
the commands of Italian priests, 
opposing me in every way. No, 
I can see now but too plainly that 
there can never be anything in 
common between us.’ 


‘ You allude to her strong vene- 


ration for the Catholic Church ; 
but is it not natural that she should 
have felt a strong partiality for her 
mother’s religion, and that the 
Latin blood in her veins should 
have asserted itself sooner or later, 
and influenced her character? You 
brought her up yourself in the 
Catholic faith: why did you allow 
her to grow up in that faith if you 
entertained such a strong aversion 
to it?” 

‘I could not help myself. I had 
promised her mother to bring her 
up in that religion, and I was forced 
to place her conscience, in spite of 
my feelings, in the hands of priests. 
Ah, how could I ever have imagined 
that she would obey them in pre- 
ference to me, and that all her 
sympathies would have thus gradu- 
ally been driven into the very oppo- 
site channels to those through 
which I would have wished them 
to flow! It was Monsignore—or 
rather Cardinal Berretta, as we 
must now call him—that encour- 
aged in her that strong dislike to 
the Protestant faith, and pity for 
all its members, which has since 
been the cause of all our differ- 
ences.’ 

‘Yet Monsignore—I mean Car- 
dinal Berretta, for, as you remark, 
he has indeed received the red 
hat, as a reward, I suppose, for 
the trouble he took in converting 
the Duke of Glamour to the Ro- 
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man Catholic Church—is a most 
righteous man; and although I, a 
Protestant like yourself, cannot 
sympathise with him, yet I do not 
see that he did anything but what 
he doubtless considered right with 
respect to Louisa.’ 

‘You were always a great deal 
too lenient with these abominable 
ministers of the Romish Church, 
who go about like lions amongst 
the poor innocent sheep of the true 
fold, seeking whom they may de- 
vour. I have no patience with 
them. I hear that this same Car- 
dinal Berretta, who converted, as 
you say, the duke, and who severed 
Louisa’s heart from me, has now 
succeeded in converting to his re- 
ligion another member of our no- 
bility, one of our most wealthy 
marquises.’ 

‘I lenient towards the Roman 
Catholic Church! I—I who have 
done so much to destroy its power, 
and who laid the mine that has 
since exploded under the very roof 
of the Vatican, and burst open the 
doors of Rome for Victor Em- 
manuel’s soldiers! No; you mis- 
take me sadly if you think that I 
can sympathise with such a religion. 
Yet I must be just before all things, 
and this is why I tell you that, in 
all conscience, I do not see why 
you should complain of this Italian 
cardinal, considering that you your- 
self placed your adopted daughter 
under his care. But let us come 
to the point, for my time is pre- 
cious, and I did not come here to 
discuss religion. Let us understand 
each other, Lady Rollingford ; and 
tell me, is it because she has turned 
out a truer Catholic than you ex- 
pected that you have taken such a 
hatred to Louisa, and have altered 
your will, thus depriving her of 
that fortune which by rights should 
have been hers before it ever came 


to you ?” 
Lady Rollingford wavers for a 
moment, yet Mrs. Champion’s 
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piercing eyes, which have remained 
since she spoke firmly fixed upon 
her, force her to reply to her ques- 
tion, though much against her will. 

‘I do not hate Louisa—I bear 
her no ill-will; but you can under- 
stand, I suppose, that after what 
has been said about her in the 
papers it is only natural that I 
should decline to have anything 
more to say to her?” 

‘Lady Rollingford, you have o 
right to discard her thus, and your 
own noble heart tells you so. When 
that scurrilous paper, Zofsy-durvy, 
began its scandalous attacks upon 
your adopted daughter you should 
have written to the editor and con- 
tradicted its statements. It was 
your duty to do so. But no; you 
preferred to wash your hands of 
the whole affair, and were but too 
pleased to pass off before the eyes 
of the world as the victim of a 
shameless adventuress, thus volun- 
tarily countenancing the report that 
those dreadful articles had spread, 
making her out to be a base im- 
postor.’ 

‘It was for her husband to de- 
fend her, not me.’ 

‘How could he when he was 
ignorant of the true history of her 
birth ? and what you had told him 
respecting her parents seemed only 
to coincide with what that villanous 
defamatory paper stated.’ 

‘I could not tell even her hus- 
band the whole truth without placing 
myself in his power, but what 1 did 
tell him was entirely true, every 
word of it; and I am not to be 
blamed if he drew a wrong con- 
clusion from it.’ 

‘You forget that a truth that is 
only half a truth must be neces- 
sarily half a lie, Lady Rollingford.’ 

‘Mrs. Champion! But I see it 
is of no use arguing with you. My 
mind is made up, quite made up 
now, and I shall not alter it to 
please any one. Lord Rollingford 


left me, by his will, sole mistress 
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of his entire fortune, to do with it 
as I chose. After what has hap- 
pened I could not possibly think 
of leaving it to a girl who has be- 
haved to me as Louisa has done, 
and who has placed me in such a 
very disagreeable position before 
the eyes of the world; so I have 
made a new will, leaving all my 
estates, this house, and everything 
I possess, to my eldest brother, 
Lord Inganess. If I acted foolishly 
and madly in marrying Lord Rol- 
lingford—for even you must agree 
that it was, after all, more foolish 
than wicked on my part, consider- 
ing that I was the only person in- 
jured by such a step—let me, at 
least, be enabled by that alliance 
to revive the glories of the Londes- 
dale family, and to bequeath to the 
future Earls of Westra a large for- 
tune with which to revive all the 
ancient splendours of our noble 
race.’ 

‘To Lord Inganess !’ 

‘Yes—you would not rob your 
own daughter in order to gratify 
this strange infatuation of yours ?’ 

‘Ah, you have heard, then, of 
your brother’s engagement ? 

* Yes—he came here this morn- 
ing to tell me of it. I like your 
daughter very much ; she is exceed- 
ingly pretty, and, I suppose, an 
heiress in her way—so, as they 
evidently love each other, I cannot 
but approve of his choice. But 
now that, in a way, your interests 
will be those of our family, perhaps 
you will understand that a peer of 
the realm requires a certain income 
with which to uphold the honour 
of his house, and that the three 
thousand pounds a year, which 
you intend giving your daughter, 
and which, more or less, will actu- 
ally be all the annual income they 
will, for many years, have to live 
upon, is hardly sufficient to minis- 
ter to all their wants.’ 

‘When I gave my consent to 
Bella’s marriage to your brother, 





Lady Rollingford, I knew exactly 
what his allowance was, and its 
insignificance did not frighten me, 
for I am fully convinced that 
money cannot of itself render any 
one happy; butas I could not fail 
to perceive that it would be ridicu- 
lous for a viscount to marry on five 
hundred a year—which he assures 
me is all your father allows him at 
present—I have consented to give 
them at once the three thousand a 
year which I intended Bella to have 
had at my death. Upon this, I 
should say, with a little economy, 
they will not find it so very diffi- 
cult to lead a happy quiet life.’ 

‘You have acted very generous- 
ly, certainly, Mrs. Champion—and 
permit me to thank you in the 
name of my father for what you 
have done for Inganess. I shall 
not be less generous, but will also 
make them a handsome allowance, 
so that they may at once begin to 
enjoy that fortune which, at my 
death, will render them amongst 
the most wealthy of their set.’ 

Mrs. Champion changes colour 
when she hears this, and, rising 
from her chair, she confronts Lady 
Rollingford. 

‘And you would leave poor 
Louisa to starve !’ she says, fixing 
her large eyes upon her with men- 
acing fierceness. ‘You have no 
right to do this. Louisa, as Lord 
Rollingford’s lawful daughter, is by 
law heir to all his estates, and if 
you persist in thus overlooking her, 
I shall be forced to publish the 
truth, and let the world judge which 
is the more worthy of pity in this 
sad affair—you or she.’ 

‘And you would deprive your 
own daughter of this wealth !’ 

‘My daughter does not need 
your money, madam—and as for 
your brother, by Heaven! he 
would be the first to condemn you ; 
for, above all things, he is a man 
of honour.’ 

‘Very well—do your worst. 
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You may break your word of hon- 
our, you may inform every one you 
meet of all you know respecting 
Louisa’s birth, you may go to my 
brother and tell him that I was 
never really married to Lord Rol- 
lingford, and that therefore I have 
no right to dispose of his estates— 
but who will believe you? Ah, 
Mrs. Champion, you have not got 
a single paper to prove your words 
—not even in Westra will you find 
any document, however trifling, to 
justify your assertion that Frank 
Reymond was married to any one 
else before he married me, as no 
record was kept of that most in- 
formal ceremony ; and, as you may 
imagine, I made quite sure that 
everything that could have thrown 
any suspicion on my marriage was 
destroyed before I consented to 
become his wife. No, you will not 
find a single document in the whole 
world to prove the truth of your 
words; whilst I can show such 
papers as my marriage certificate, 
duly signed by my father and by 
several other witnesses, the late 
Lord Rollingford’s will, in which 
my name often occurs, and finally, 
my husband’s will, by which I am 
left sole mistress of all he possess- 
ed, with the full power, as he had 
no other heirs, of disposing of it 
all as I think proper. I do not, 
therefore, fear you. Go tell every 
one what you choose about me and 
about Louisa—you will only gain 
the reputation of a mad woman 
for your pains.’ 

Mrs. Champion listens to this 
long harangue with dignified com- 
posure, and not a muscle of her 
face seems in the least affected by 
it; when Lady Rollingford had 
done speaking, she simply draws 
from her pocket a crumpled-up 
letter, written evidently many years 
ago, and she shows it to her—with- 
out, however, permitting her to 
touch it. 

It is the letter which Lady Rol- 


lingford wrote, informing her of her 
husband’s death, and in which, in 
a moment of excitement, she so far 
forgot herself as to confess plainly 
enough that Frank Reymond was 
already married when he married 
her; and that Louisa, the little girl 
she had just adopted, was his law- 
ful child. 

Laura glances over the long-for- 
gotten letter ; for one moment she 
is utterly unable to understand its 
contents, but suddenly its import- 
ance flashes upon her, and, uttering 
a wild cry of agony, she falls half- 
fainting into the nearest armchair. 

‘This letter, Lady Laura, will 
prove my words ; but remember, if 
I break my word to you it will only 
be to punish you for breaking the 
solemn promise you made to one 
on his deathbed, who from heaven 
will one day judge between us 
two.’ 

‘Iam in your power! O great 
God, that letter! how could I ever 
have written it! I must have been 
mad at the time—mad!’ 

‘It strikes me, Lady Laura, that 
you ave mad at times.’ 

‘Give me that letter. No! Yes, 
yes, you will; let me buy it from 
you—I know you will; I will give 
you anything you may choose to 
ask me for in return. Don’t you 
require some money for your 
Italian wounded ?” 

‘Thank God! the wars of Italy 
are now a thing of the past. No, 
I require no money; all I ask is 
that you should clear poor Louisa’s 
honour before the eyes of the world ; 
that you should destroy that will 
by which you leave the fortune, 
which by rights should be hers, to 
your brother ; and that you should 
make another at once, bequeath- 
ing all her father left to Louisa 
Reymond, his lawful daughter.’ 

‘What will the world say, after 
all that has happened?’ she ex- 
claims, looking the very picture of 
despondent misery. 
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‘Lady Rollingford, Lady Rolling- 
ford,’ Mrs. Champion says, folding 
up her letter and replacing it in her 
pocket, ‘you have a good heart ; 
why can you not rise superior for 
once above the opinion of the 
world, and, regardless of what it 
may say, do what you 4new to be 
right ?” 

‘I will try, I will try.’ 

‘T have your word, then ?” 

‘Tell me one thing—Louisa is 
in your house, is she not?” 

‘Yes; she came over with us 
from Paris.’ 

‘I thought so. I guessed it from 
something Inganess said this morn- 
ing. I will call upon you to-morrow, 
Mrs. Champion ; I will talk to her, 
and see what I can do. And now 
leave me—this scene has over- 
powered me.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 

LADY ROLLINGFORD RECOVERS HER 
HEART, AND LOUISA HER PATRI- 
MONY. 

As Lady Rollingford said, this 
scene with Mrs. Champion seems 
indeed to have been too much for 
her ; for during several hours after 
that lady’s departure, she has re- 
mained lying upon the sofa on 
which she had thrown herself at 
the end of their interview, and still 
appears lost in a deep all-absorb- 
ing reverie. 

‘That woman is right,’ she is 
muttering to herself, as we again 
approach her. ‘It is my duty to 
keep my promise to Frank, and to 
look after the welfare of his daugh- 
ter. I have no right to deprive her 
of her patrimony—he left it to me 
only on condition that I should 
hand it all over to her some day. 
Poor Louisa! No, no; why should 
I not rise superior to the vanities 
of this world, as that strange woman 
said, and, regardless of what the 
world may say, do that which I 


nowsee it is my dutyto do? Money, 
money—what happiness has all this 
money, for which I consented to 
forget my dignity and self-respect, 
afforded me after all? None 
misery and care, care and misery— 
nothing more. I do not think I 
have experienced one happy hour 
since I married that boy. Ah, Mrs. 
Champion is right when she says 
that I do have fits of insanity at 
times—I was mad, mad, when I 
consented to marry Frank Rey- 
mond. Ah, Jack, Jack, why did 
you forsake me? Why did you 
prove false tome? Ifyou had loved 
me as I loved you, all this would 
not have happened. I—lI was so 
good before you robbed me of my 
heart! And yet I cannot help it— 
I love you still !’ 

This cry from her soul, which 
despair alone has wrung from her, 
would seem to have pierced the old 
walls of Rollingford House, and, 
flying over many a mile of London 
streets, to have penetrated into 
Jack Howard’s heart, as he sat read- 
ing the Wor/d in his club in St. 
James’s Street ; for not longafterthis 
that gallant colonel drives up to the 
old-fashioned square in a hansom, 
and is introduced into his cousin’s 
presence by the servant, who has 
received strict orders never to re- 
fuse him admittance. 

Lady Rollingford is still lying on 
the sofa where Mrs. Champion left 
her ; but when her ear catches the 
sound of his well-known footstep 
she rises, as if impelled by a force 
she is utterly unable to control ; 
and taking both his hands in hers, 
she says, fixing her eyes on him, as 
if she would fain read with one look 
all the secrets of his heart, 

* You have often told me that you 
still love me, cousin,’ she says, 
speaking hurriedly, yet with great 
earnestness. 

‘Yes, Laura; I love you, really, 
truly—with all my heart and soul.’ 

‘You said the same thing to me 
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twenty years ago, when we were 
young ; and you had the heart to 
leave me and marry another.’ 

*I could not help it, Laura; it 
would have been wrong of me to 
have sacrificed your entire future 
to satisfy the selfish passion of my 
heart. We were both poor—very 
poor. It would have been mad- 
ness to marry. I should never have 
forgiven myself if I had married 
you then, and thus condemned you 
to a life of privation and misery. 
But now I am rich, and you are 
once more free ; nothing now can, 
therefore, come between us.’ 

‘Are you quite sure, Jack, that 
what you love is not my money?” 

‘Your money! Would to God 
you were still poor, that I might 
have the opportunity of proving to 
you how little I am influenced by 
your thousands !’ 

‘If I were once more the penni- 
less Laura you once swore to love 
eternally, would you still ask me to 
be your wife ?” 

‘Yes ; for I have learned how to 
appreciate you, and I now know full 
well the value of your love.’ 

Lady Laura looks at him for a 
moment in silence ; then, as if she 
had suddenly made up her mind to 
do something desperate, she utters 
a cry of supreme joy, and, throwing 
herself into her cousin’s arms, she 
bursts into tears. 


On the following day a coroneted 
carriage is seen driving up the ap- 
proach to Liberty Hall; a powdered 
footman in silk stockings gives a 
thundering knock at the ancient 
door of the old mansion, which is 
immediately opened by a couple of 
foreign servants in plain but neat 
liveries, and my Lady Rollingford 
is ushered into Mrs, Champion’s 
private sitting-room. 

Exclamations of unmistakable 
joyare heard in the little apartment; 
and that great lady is seen by Mrs. 
Champion, on entering the room, 
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tightly clasped in the arms of her 
adopted daughter. 

‘I knew that your noble heart 
would triumph at last over the 
commonplace prejudices of society, 
and would assert its empire over 
you,’ Mrs. Champion says, holding 
out her hand. 

‘Do you forgive me for all I 
have made you suffer, Louisa?’ 
Lady Rollingford asks, addressing 
that young lady, and apparently 
totally unconscious of Mrs. Cham- 
pion’s presence. 

‘Oh, yes! and so does my hus- 
band!’ Louisa exclaims, with great 
warmth. 

‘Is he here? 

‘Yes,’ Mrs. Champion says, open- 
ing the door leading to the draw- 
ing-room, and beckoning to Inga- 
ness and Cassilis, who have been 
sitting thereforsome time, evidently 
waiting for this summons to enter 
the apartment. 

After the ordinary ceremony of 
shaking hands and saying ‘ How do 
you do? Lady Rollingford, who 
evidently does not seem too pleased 
at their presence, says, addressing 
herself once more to her adopted 
daughter, 

‘I suppose Mrs. Champion has 
told you that I have destroyed the 
will in which I left everything to 
my brother here, and therefore you 
are again my sole heiress, Louisa ?” 

‘Yes; Mrs. Champion has told 
me.’ 

‘And I, sister,’ Lord Inganess 
says, coming towards her with a 
face beaming with joy, ‘I thank 
you in the name of our family, for 
you have done what is right, and 
thus saved me from a very painful 
duty, for believe me I would never 
have touched a single penny of a 
fortune which by right belongs to 
another.’ 

Lady Rollingford’s face turns 
deadly pale at this. 

‘Surely, Mrs. Champion, you 
have not broken your word!’ she 
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says, trembling from head to foot. 
‘You have not told them; yet by 
their looks I can see they know 
all. Who, then, has told them ?’ 

‘I have told them,’ answers a 
feeble yet clear voice ; and Marie, 
with a pale haggard countenance 
and sunken eyes, with golden hair 
instead of black, yet Marie for all 
that—the woman whom she has 
believed dead for these last ten 
years—enters the room by a side 
door, and stands before her almost 
as beautiful as ever, in spite of the 
deadly pallor of her cheeks, and 
the unmistakable traces of ap- 
proaching death upon her brow, 
looking her full in the face with 
her large black eyes. 

‘You—you?’ Lady Rollingford 
exclaims, staggering back a few 
paces. 

‘Yes, Marie Gautier herself,’ 
Mrs. Champion says. 

‘I thought you were dead long 
ago ! 

‘No, Lady Rollingford,’ says 
the unfortunate woman, a sad smile 
playing upon her beautifully shaped 
but now almost colourless lips. 
‘The holy Virgin, my _ blessed 
guide, has protected and permitted 
me to live long enough to bless 
my dear child and to reconcile her 
to her husband ; and you see I am 
still alive to witness the fulfilment 
of the promise you gave my hus- 
band on his deathbed, though I 
fear I am not now long for this 
world.’ 

‘ Louisa knows all, then?’ Lady 
Rollingford asks, looking from one 
to the other, not knowing whether 
to pity or congratulate her. 

‘Yes, I know all,’ Louisa re- 
plies, without lowering her proud 
eyes, that so resemble those of her 
mother. ‘I know all, and you 
need not look at me with such 
compassion, Lady Rollingford, for 
I am not ashamed of my mother,’ 
the noble girl adds, though it is 
evident to Lady Rollingford, who 
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has studied every change of ex- 
pression in her face from her ear- 
liest youth, at what an enormous 
sacrifice of her proud feelings and 
sentiments this assertion is made. 

But the look of inexpressible 
joy which comes into Marie’s eyes, 
and which for one second illumines 
her countenance with the glow of 
health, is sufficient to reward the 
heart of her poor affectionate 
daughter, who, perhaps on account 
of her mother’s unhappy life, seems 
to cherish her with almost more 
than an ordinary filial affection. 

‘Believe me, Louisa, I feel for 
you,’ Lady Rollingford says aside 
to her adopted daughter, and al- 
luding to the sad state of her mo- 
ther’s health, for the first time per- 
haps in her life affected by that 
woman’s sufferings. ‘How has 
your husband taken the news? 
she proceeds after a pause, as if to 
remove the dark shadow which 
has come over Louisa’s face by 
changing the conversation. 

‘Rupert has been long ac- 
quainted with my mother, and has 
always entertained a great regard 
for her,’ Louisa replies, with a shud- 
der. 

‘I must leave you now,’ Lady 
Rollingford says, rising ; ‘ but ere 
I go I must tell you all how I have 
fulfilled the promise I made to 
Frank Reymond on his deathbed 
before this—lady; I have this 
morning signed a formal docu- 
ment by which I make a free trans- 
fer of all the Reymond family es- 
tates, including Rollingford House 
and every source of revenue I now 
possess, to Louisa and her hus- 
band. You know that by Lord 
Rollingford’s will I am enabled to 
dispose of it all as I choose.’ 

‘You have done this ! 

‘ And how will you live?” 

‘In a few weeks I hope to be 
Colonel Howard’s wife, and his 
handsome income will amply pro- 
vide for all my future wants.’ 

PP 
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‘But I cannot take everything 
from you, Lady Rollingford—I 
really cannot,’ Louisa cries, over- 
powered by her adopted mother’s 
unexpected generosity. 

‘You may take it, as I give it to 
you, Louisa, with a light heart and 
without regret ; and may that God 
whom we both worship, though in 
such very different ways, grant that 
this wealth may render you hap- 
pier than it has rendered me! I 
only beg of you to keep my secret— 
you understand.’ 

‘That secret is locked up in our 
hearts,’ they all exclaim, with more 
or less emotion. ‘You may rest 
assured that for your sake, even if 
it did not so greatly concern the 
rest of us as it does, it will hence- 
forth go no further.’ 





CHAPTER V. 


DOROTHEA’S LAST DISCOURSE—AN 
ORATION WHICH MAY SERVE AS 
A MORAL TO THE BOOK, 


Six months after the event I 
have narrated in the foregoing 
pages, most of our friends find 
themselves once more together in 
Liberty Hall, enjoying the kind 
hospitality of General and Mrs. 
Champion. 

The most conspicuous amongst 
them is of course Lady Inganess, 
who, in her character of a lovely 
bride, is the very life and soul of 
the whole party ; but, even in spite 
of all Bella’s superior attractions, 
the charming manners and sweet 
young face of Louisa Cassilis at- 
tract general attention. 

Both their husbands are of course 
with them, for Cassilis has now be- 
come quite a model husband, and 
but seldom spends an evening 
away from his wife; while Inga- 
ness of course is still Bella’s de- 
voted slave. 

The other persons who help to 
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make up the magic number of 
eight, at this charming little family 
party, are Lady Rollingford and 
her cousin Colonel Howard, who 
have been for the last two months 
husband and wife, and who have 
but recently returned from their 
honeymoon trip in Italy; and I 
may add, that it is not every day 
that one is favoured with the sight 
of three such devoted and affec- 
tionate couples. 

What Jack Howard's feelings 
must have been when he dis- 
covered that his cousin really in- 
tended to take him at his word, 
and to give up at once all her 
wealth in order to afford him a 
better opportunity of proving his 
devotion to her, I shall not attempt 
to say. That in proposing for the 
rich widow’s hand he had not been 
altogether uninfluenced by her 
money, and that no thoughts of 
her broad estates, well-stocked 
covers, and magnificent town 
house had crossed his mind whilst 
he was paying his court to her so 
assiduously for the second time in 
his life, I shall certainly not be so 
bold as to assert, knowing, as I 
do, the character of the man; but 
having gone thus far, and knowing 
it would hardly have been right or 
proper to draw back, and to utter 
so much as one word of regret or 
indignation on the subject, would 
hardly have been consistent with 
the sense of honour on which he 
so highly prides himself. The 
truth of the matter is, that he felt 
himself bound to marry his cousin, 
but whether he went through the 
ceremony with as light a heart and 
as rose-coloured hopes as he might 
have done had she still been the 
rich widowed peeress he had once 
hoped to win, I will not pretend to 
say. As yet he has found no cause 
to regret having for once in his life 
done his duty ; for Laura, as every 
one can see who is half an hour 
in their society, makes him the 
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most devoted and considerate of 
wives, and if he is not the happiest 
of men, it is certainly not the fault 
of his wife, who has loved him so 
faithfully during so many years, and 
who, only since she married him, 
seems to have really developed 
into the perfect being Heaven in- 
tended her for. 

Strange to say, not even the 
sight of the lovely Bella, that 
bright child for whom he once en- 
tertained such a strong affection, 
and whom he would so willingly 
have made his wife, seems to trou- 
ble his peace of mind, though with 
all the mischief of happy fun-loving 
youth she often delights in teasing 
him on the subject, and even 
makes jokes upon their new and 
unexpected relationship which a 
more sensitive man would no doubt 
take as personal affronts. 

On this peaceful moonlight Oc- 
tober eveninz, Colonel Howard 
and his wife have come to dine 
with the Champions for the last 
time before departing for Inganess 
Castle, in the island of Westra, 
where they are going to pay a long 
visit to the old earl, whose health 
has of late years been very feeble ; 
and to arrange for the reception 
ofthe other happy couple, who are 
to follow them there in a short 
time, as Lord Inganess is anxious 
to present his youthful bride to his 
father. I need not state that Bella 
and her husband are staying at 
Liberty Hall, and General Cham- 
pion is almost broken-hearted at 
the idea that he is about to see his 
beloved daughter depart for good. 
Louisa and her husband, the hand- 
some Rupert, are also still staying 
in this old mansion, for the brave 
girl has sworn not to leave her poor 
mother as long as she remains in 
this world; and Marie is now so 
prostrated by the fatal malady 
which has for many years been 
undermining her health that she is 
unable to leave her room. 
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But I have already reached the 
proper limits of a novel, so I must 
make haste and finish what ‘still 
remains to be said in as few words 
as possible, leaving the thoughts 
and feelings of my various charac- 
ters tothe imagination of my readers. 
I will therefore limit myself to a 
brief account of this, the last even- 
ing they are destined to spend all 
together, perhaps, for many years 
to come. 

It is during that half-hour imme- 
diately after dinner in which, while 
the men still remain in the dining- 
room over their wine, the ladies 
best love to discuss their little 
secrets, that I shall venture for the 
last time to introduce my readers, 
who have been so condescending 
as to follow me thus far, into the 
society of my four charming hero- 
ines. 

Let us take a hasty glance over 
the old-fashioned but sumptuous 
drawing-room, in which we find 
them assembled. 

Lady Inganess—whom I shall 
still call Bella, for the sake of 
‘auld lang syne,’ as her Scotch 
husband would say—is, as the 
daughter of the house, presiding at 
the tea-table, whilst her friend 
Louisa, who is sitting beside her, 
embroiders a pajr of red-velvet 
slippers, no doubt destined for her 
husband. Bella looks as bright 
and light-hearted as ever, and it is 
with difficulty that she can control 
the happiness which she feels in 
her heart from bursting out into 
that innocently mischievous mirth 
which, as a married woman, she 
no doubt now feels to be quite be- 
neath her. But over Louisa’s pale 
face there is an unmistakable ex- 
pression of sadness, and her heart 
beats violently whenever her ear 
catches any unusual sound. 

Lady Laura is sitting at a little 
distance, conversing with Mrs. 
Champion, who is languidly re- 
clining on a sofa, above which 
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hang some Italian flags, doubtless 
presented to her during her long 
campaign in the country of her 
adoption, whilst a large bust of her 
beloved Garibaldi in Carrara mar- 
ble, placed immediately behind her, 
seems to look down upon her with 
an expression of mute admira- 
tion. 

The conversation, which at first 
was only between these two ladies, 
soon becomes general. It origin- 
ated doubtless in a discussion be- 
tween them as to what novels Lady 
Laura should take to while away 
the long evening hours in the 
lonely castle of her forefathers, and 
the younger ladies, as being better 
acquainted with the peculiar quali- 
ties of modern light literature, are 
after a time naturally drawn into 
the discussion. 

‘There is a work I should 
strongly advise you to read, Lady 
Rollingford,’ Bella says, with a 
charming smile, ‘ Wilkie Collins’s 
New Magdalen—it is awfully in- 
teresting, and is sure to amuse you.’ 

‘The Mew Magdalen,’ that lady 
says, drawing herself up. ‘It is 
rather immoral, is it not?” 

‘ Immoral !’ 

‘Certainly,’ she continues, ‘ for, 
according to what I have heard of 
it, the virtuous heroine is made re- 
pulsive and unlovable, whilst the 
wicked one is rendered most inter- 
esting and delightful.’ 

‘The great author has certainly 
somewhat startled society by that 
novel my daughter has just men- 
tioned,’ Mrs. Champion says, half 
rising from her seat, whilst her still 
handsome face beams with all its 
old fire of inspiration, as if a deep 
and long-unused chord had been 
suddenly struck in her soul. ‘In 
Grace Roseberry, the woman whom 
I suppose you take to be the vir- 
tuous heroine, is clearly drawn the 
most prevalent type of that sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbals 
which passes current in the world 


for virtue ; a sham morality, which 
is like faith without works; the 
kind of morality of current value 
which rides in a comfortable car- 
riage to the most fashionable church 
to worship a God who is “no re- 
specter of persons ;” a pretence of 
piety which has not the merit of 
being so much as the shadow of 
the real substance. According to 
the conventional rule of society, 
this woman is doubtless a most 
virtuous and respectable person ; 
but who would not prefer Mercy 
Merrick to her, with her lofty con- 
ceptions of the good and the true, 
though fallen into the depths of 
shame, remorse, and despair ? Such 
women as the other often hold the 
valuable coin denominated virtue 
at a higher price than the outcasts 
amongst whom Mercy Merrick fell, 
as among thieves, in that they suc- 
cumb, in most instances, only to 
the highest bidder in the matri- 
monial market, and sell themselves 
to respectability, instead of against 
it. I for one would rather be a 
sinner who can feel such true re- 
pentance, as the heroine of that 
book, than a narrow-souled, petty- 
minded, conventional machine, 
such as Grace Roseberry.’ 

At these words Louisa lifts up 
her head, and from her large dark 
eyes, which are now filled with 
tears, she casts a long lingering 
look of gratitude towards Mrs. 
Champion, for she no doubt feels 
that these words have in a way 
been spoken for her; and such 
sentiments, so nobly uttered by 
such lips as those of her pure- 
hearted hostess, cannot but fill her 
own heart with gladness. 

‘Sin,’ Dorothea continues, per- 
ceiving the effect which her words 
have produced upon her poor 
young friend— sin is generally de- 
fined as the violation of divine law; 
but I should rather take it to be a 
manifestation of the greenness of 
life, and the ignorance of law. The 
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unripe grape is sour, bitter, acid, 
and hard; but let it hang upon 
the tree and receive the sunshine 
of heaven, and the air, dew, and 
showers of the earth, and it will 
become sweet and pleasant. So 
it is with human lives—if they give 
but imperfect fruits, be assured that 
it is only because they have not as 
yet arrived at their full perfection. 
Yes—I hold with the author of 
that book that the seeds of true 
virtue are often as likely to be 
found amongst the most depraved 
as amongst the most respectable. 
When his heroine protests in bit- 
terness of soul that she is “ tired of 
hearing of the virtue of women who 
have never been tempted,” she un- 
masks the sham pretensions of all 
the Grace Roseberries in existence. 
With that sort of adamantine virtue 
which is absolutely above suspicion 
and temptation, believe me, this 
world has nothing whatever to do. 
The bloody sweat of dark desolate 
Gethsemane falls in vain upon the 
fossilised morality of that super- 
Christian stamp. There is no 
grace in the soul that has never 
been tempted. It is counted bet- 
ter to have sinned and suffered, 
through the divine grace of re- 
pentance working in the heart, than 
to be impervious to temptation. 
And I firmly believe that any 
Mercy Merrick is farther on the 
road which leads towards salvation 
than the barren soul which says to 
her in her penitence and grand 
aspirations after a purer life, “Stand 
aside ! I am holier than thou ;” for 
our Redeemer came to save sin- 
ners, not saints—for He came to 
call to repentance. Thank God 
that there is still to be found in 
this world that purely Christian re- 
ligious faith in human nature which 
is able to produce such a work as 
the Mw Magdalen, which is able 
to show us so distinctly that our 
Redeemer liveth, and that even 
sinners may still become new Mag- 
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dalens. For did not Christ Him- 
self tell us that to those who have 
loved much, much should be for- 
given ?” 

*Yes—love is the sublimest 
thing in life,’ Bella murmurs senten- 
tiously, evidently thinking only of 
her beloved Inganess, and wonder- 
ing why he is so long in joining 
them. 

* Love—love ! and pray what is 
love, Mrs. Champion?’ asks Louisa, 
rising and coming towards her. 
‘It is a feeling we all experience, 
I suppose, at some time or other of 
our lives—but in what it really con- 
sists I should say most people 
would be greatly puzzled to ex- 
plain.’ 

‘ And it is you, Louisa, who ask 
such a question!’ Dorothea ex- 
claims, smiling ; ‘ you who love so 
deeply and so faithfully. Why do 
you ask me—can you not find the 
answer in your own heart ?” 

‘But I should like you, who are 
so clever, to explain it—well, scien- 
tifically or philosophically —any- 
how, in such words that even those 
who do not love would be able to 
understand.’ 

Bella bursts out laughing most 
disrespectfully, and quite forgetting 
for a moment that she is a married 
woman and a viscountess. ‘ Fancy 
asking mother what love is! she 
cries, unable to control her mirth. 
‘ How can she know?” 

‘You think, because I am no 
longer a girl, Bella, that I do not 
understand the nature of love. 
Philosophically speaking, I com- 
prehend it better than you do.’ 

‘Indeed, mother! Then pray 
let us have your philosophical de- 
scription of love. It will be amus- 
ing—very ! 

Mrs. Champion, or, rather, the 
divine Dorothea, if my readers will 
kindly permit me to call her thus 
once more, clears her throat with 
a preliminary cough, and then, lift- 
ing her eyes upwards, and speaking 
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as if she were partially inspired, she 
begins thus : 

‘ Love, or the passion so called 
by us, is generally ar. impulse ; 
and was once described to me by 
a very learned German philosopher 
in such a thoroughly philosophical 
way, that I do not think I can do 
better than repeat his own words, 
as faithfully as my memory will 
allow me. ‘The first of these im- 
pulses, or manners of love, he de- 
scribed scientifically’ (because it 
deals almost entirely with the more 
material part of our nature, and is 
ruled by the laws that govern mat- 
ter) as simply “ magnetic affinity,” 
or amovement ofthe material atoms 
which compose the human body 
when brought into the presence of 
another set of atoms for which they 
have a strong affinity, which im- 
presses upon their subject that 
powerful sense of attraction which 
is most commonly called love. But 
this emotion is simply magnetic 
affinity, and corresponds to the 
chemical affinity which exists be- 
tween all the inanimate atoms of 
nature. The difference between 
the two modes of attraction is this, 
however, that chemical affinities in 
atoms are permanent and change- 
less ; for even if you separate the 
various atoms, they will still main- 
tain their affinities, and when 
placed in the same relations again 
will manifest the same attractions ; 
but magnetic affinities are not per- 
manent. Their special attribute is 
change, and their attractions are 
merely temporary—soon wearing 
out, and, when once exhausted, 
never renewed. The chemical 
affinity which subsists between sul- 
phur and gold will ever be the 
same. It existed ten thousand 
years ago, and will exist ten thou- 
sand years hence; but the mag- 
netic attraction which draws the 
inexperienced youth to the fair face 
of a young lady, and for a time 
may influence them both, in a more 
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or less marked degree, almost in- 
variably ends in depolarisation ; 
to a few days, or, at most, months, 
of intense passion, almost invariably 
succeeds a hasty reaction ; then en- 
sue coldness, neglect, indifference, 
followed even by dislike and loath- 
ing; hence it is that so many in- 
trigues based upon personal attrac- 
tion have ended, ay, and will ever 
end, in that intense repulsion which 
has impelled at times the seducer 
even to murder his victim, as in 
the histories of Cleopatra, Messa- 
lina, Theodora, Catherine II. of 
Russia, and so many other women, 
the victims of strong uncontrollable 
passions, who, by reason of their 
station and power, were never 
taught to subdue their wild propen- 
sities, and, we are told, they but 
too often condemned their lovers 
to death when they had ceased to 
care for them. The demons of 
lust and murder are twin brothers, 
and follow on each other’s foot- 
steps ; and it is not an idle phan- 
tasy that has caused phrenologists 
to place the cranial organs which 
impel to licentiousness and de- 
structiveness in close proximity to 
each other. The swing of the 
mental pendulum which prompts 
the one carries the mind to the 
other extreme, and thus we can ac- 
count for the aversion which so 
often succeeds to the excess ot 
violent and unbridled passion. It 
is of this kind of love, which, I am 
sorry to say, is the most general, 
that Byron wrote, 


*“O love! what is it in this world of ours 
Which makes it fatal to be loved? Ah, 
why 
With cyprus branches hast thou wreathed 
thy bowers, 
And made thy best interpreter a sigh ? 
As those who dote on odours pluck the 


flowers, 
And place them on their breast—but 
place to die— 
Thus the frail beings we would fondly 
cherish 
Are laid within our bosoms but to 
perish.” 


‘I have said that this sort of 
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love is by far the most general ; 
but beware of it—it may render us 
supremely happy for a short time, 
because the chief pleasure of its 
passion is centred in the passion 
itself, and while we feel it we can 
be blind and indifferent to aught 
else, and can even do without the 
regard or even the esteem of the 
person we love; but it can only 
render us happy for a time, for 
the reaction is sure to make itself 
felt sooner or later, and then 
only misery and remorse can suc- 
ceed it.’ 

‘Enough of that sort of love,’ 
Lady Laura says, evidently getting 
impatient; ‘you have given us 
case number one; now for your 
second phase of love.’ 

‘The second impulse,’ Mrs. 
Champion proceeds, after a pause, 
‘is hardly love at all; yet, as in 
nine cases out of ten it does duty 
for it, I will describe it, pAz/oso- 
phically, as mere friendship ; and, 
as such, it may be an excellent 
basis of union between man and 
wife, for it is far more likely to en- 
dure than any evanescent passion, 
however strong. Still it is not 
love; and those who marry upon 
such a foundation, although often 
very fond of one another, and re- 
strained from infidelity to each 
other by principle, may yet expe- 
rience emotions of love for others; 
so often, instead of rendering us 
happy, ends by becoming even 
more dangerous than the first : 


‘ ** Wedded love may be founded on esteem, 
Which the fair merits of the mind en- 
gage, 
For those are charms that never can de- 
cay ; 
But time, that gives new whiteness to 
the swan, 
Improves their lustre or makes us blind 
to them,” 


The third may, in its turn, be 
expressed psychologically, as it is a 
love that deals essentially with the 
soul, and over which the laws of 
matter can exercise no control, as 
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soul affinity, and is that higher and 
all-powerful love which can exist 
independently of personal charms 
or mental acquirements. It is a 
love that annihilates self and self- 
ishness, and which alone can image 
the perfection of duality, or /wo-in- 
one-ness, Of the angelic state. It 
subsists through riches or poverty, 
through good or evil report ; lives 
for the one beloved object, and 
realises heaven only in the union 
which death may interrupt, but 
cannot sever. It teaches us that 
man and woman have no actual 
existence apart from each other— 
that they are, in fact, counterparts, 
without which their separate lives 
are imperfect and unformed. This 
spiritual affinity survives death and 
the grave, unites the two halves of 
one soul, and in eternity perfects 
the dual nature of man and woman 
into one angel ; for life, my friends, 
is dual, and love—true love—is the 
bond of union which reunites the 
severed parts ; and let me exclaim 
with Burns : 
‘© happy love! where love like this is 
found ! 
O heartfelt rapture! 
compare ! 
I've pacéd much this weary mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this de- 
clare : 
If Heaven a draught of heavenly plea- 
sure spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
*Tis when a youthful, loving, modest 
pair 
In other's arms breathe out the tender 
tale 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that 
scents the ev'ning gale.”"’ 


bliss beyond 


‘Mrs. Champion,’ Lady Laura 
now exclaims, with emotion, ‘ if 
you have not yet loved, you de- 
serve to love; and thrice blessed 
will be the man who can secure to 
himself the affection you thus de- 
scribe. I had no idea that you 
could have felt so deeply, and 
realised so fully, the mysteries of 
love. I believed you an enthusiast 
—a woman lifted above the gene- 
rality of the sex by an intenser play 








of imagination and, perhaps, by a 
nobler nature; but I could never 
have believed that you possessed 
such a warm and loving heart.’ 

‘ Because I make but little show 
of my feelings, Lady Rollingford ; 
but that is not a reason to suppose 
that I am incapable of feeling. My 
life has been a strange one. I have 
gone through almost every expe- 
rience the world can give ; I have 
tried every excitement and expe- 
rienced every passion ; I have been 
a proud beauty whom every one 
courted, a rich heiress whom every 
man sought and every woman en- 
vied ; but my soul longed for some- 
thing beyond this. I desired to 
be great and useful, not only toa 
few, but to mankind in general, 
and to render my name a famous 
one. I went to Italy, the country 
I then loved best in the world, and 
which I determined to make a 
great, powerful, and united nation. 
I then became a conspirator, a con- 
dottiera, a soldier, a leader of men, 
by turns a nurse and a sister of 
charity, and after many years of 
toil I accomplished the dream of 
my life ; and, as you know, I have 
lived to see Italy united under one 
common flag, a great and powerful 
nation. But, somehow or other, 
the happiness I longed for I never 
found; and even in moments of 
the greatest excitementand popular 
enthusiasm I found myself sighing 
for something more—for something 
beyond. Now you find me once 
more a private person, unknown, 
and not distinguished by any 
worldly titles of honour ; and even 
were I to return to Italy, perhaps 
only a few would so much as re- 
member my name. And yet I am 
happy—yes, perfectly happy—be- 
cause that supreme joy, which 
neither beauty, nor wealth, nor in- 
fluence, nor power, nor popularity, 
nor the sense of justice, nor even 
the feeling that I was doing good 
and rendering all who came near 
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me happy, had been able to give 
me,—I have at last discovered 
where I least expected it—in a 
husband's love. I had him beside 
me all this time, and I—fool that I 
was—I always persisted in looking 
higher and higher for the long- 
coveted prize, and never thought 
of stooping to pick it up, when it 
was close beside me all the while 
—I might almost say at my very 
feet.’ 

At this moment a servant enters 
the drawing-room and whispers 
something in Mrs. Champion’s ear, 
which suddenly changes the almost 
divine glow which had spread itself 
over her countenance into a deadly 
pallor. She rises, and beckoning 
to Louisa, who also seems greatly 
agitated, they leave the room. 

The gentlemen make their ap- 
pearance soon after this; but, on 
being informed by Lady Rolling- 
ford that evidently a change has 
come over the poor sick lady up- 
stairs, Cassilis hastens to join his 
wife in the sick-room, and Inganess 
—who for a moment has been con- 
versing with his wife and laughing 
at her jokes—approaches his sister 
and begs of her to go with him to 
Marie’s chamber. 

Bella, who, together with her 
father and Coionel Howard, has 
been kept in total ignorance of that 
lady’s relationship to Louisa and 
Lady Rollingford, and who believes 
her to be merely one of her mother’s 
numerous foreign friends, who, in 
her kindness of heart, she has in- 
vited to come and stay at Liberty 
Hall, perhaps on account of her 
delicate state of health, cannot 
understand why her husband should 
take so much interest in her, and 
calling him back to her side, she 
begs of him not to leave her again 
so soon; but Inganess has made 
up his mind to accompany his sister 
to the dying woman’s bedside ; 
and braving his youthful bride’s 
oft-repeated threats, hastens out of 
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the drawing-room, paying no atten- 
tion to her last little speech, which 
she doubtless intends to be dread- 
fully sarcastic and threatening, and 
which is expressed in the following 
rather characteristic language, and 
participates pretty strongly of that 
fashionable slang which he has so 
often begged of her never more to 
employ : 

‘Ta-ta; and if for ever, why, 
then—awfully ta!’ 


FINALE. 


In an old-fashioned apartment, 
the walls of which are hung with 
antique tapestry—which at times 
reminds one of the queer old 
chambers of Inganess Castle—and 
the windows of which overlook the 
green fields and beautifully wooded 
parks of one of England’s loveliest 
counties, far away from the rest of 
the house, from which it is divided 
by long galleries with oak-panelled 
walls, along which even the ser- 
vants hardly ever go, as they have 
an idea amongst themselves that 
they are haunted, Zoé de Fleur- 
ville, the popular French actress 
who for so many years was the 
idol of the Parisian youth, and of 
whom it is reported that she has 
amassed untold wealth, and mar- 
ried a prince with whom she has 
gone to live somewhere in Central 
Russia, after having given up the 
stage and changed her personal 
appearance so that no one may be 
able to recognise her in future— 
the world-famed La Fleurville is 
dying in the arms of her beloved 
daughter, the young Mrs. Cassilis, 
whose history no one has ever been 
able to find out; and to whom, 
after having neglected her for 
nearly a year, the proud Lady Rol- 
lingford has lately, to the astonish- 
ment of society at large, made over 


all her property, even to Rolling- 
ford House itself. 

Lady Rollingford, her brother, 
Lord Inganess, and Mrs. Champion 
are also in the room, and the good 
priest who hasjust received the poor 
sinner’s last confession, and who 
has been preparing her for death, is 
kneeling in a corner near the bed 
praying fervently for her. 

On either side of the bed stand 
Louisa and her husband Rupert 
Cassilis, and the dying woman, 
whose wondrous black eyes seem 
yet to burn with an almost super- 
human fire as they look with an 
anxious expression from one to the 
other, holds a hand of each. 

She appears calmer now; the 
racking cough has ceased alto- 
gether, and she can breathe with 
comparative freedom; the lingering 
and tedious pains from which she 
has suffered for the last few months, 
and which have reduced her almost 
to a skeleton, seem to have left her 
at last; and there is a calm serenity 
in her face—the calm serenity of 
death. 

‘I have been a great sinner, my 
child,’ she says, speaking in a whis- 
per, and with some difficulty, for 
her articulation has become most 
painful. ‘Perhaps I have never 
realised so fully as I do at this mo- 
ment how weak and wicked I have 
been ; though God knows how I 
have suffered in my heart for many 
years for the mistakes of my un- 
guided, untaught, and vilely cor- 
rupted youth. But at this supreme 
moment you will not curse me, my 
Louisa? you will forgive me, will 
you not?—and you too, Rupert— 
you will not let me die unfor- 
given ?” 

Both Louisa and her husband 
are too greatly moved to make any 
reply, but by their faces the dying 
woman sees that in their hearts 
she is forgiven; and, joining their 
hands, she makes a last effort to 
raise herself on the bed. 
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‘Love each other always, and 
trust in one another implicitly,’ she 
murmurs ; and then looking towards 
Lady Rollingford, who with a quick 
step now approaches her, she says, 

‘I have done you a great wrong, 
and I have crossed your path more 
than once when I should have done 
all in my power to make you forget 
me; but God knows how sincere I 
was in my desire to spare Francois 
and you all pain when I flew from 
Westra, and if I have since intruded 
myself into your presence, remem- 
ber that it was in moments when 
my head was turned by grief; and 
a poor lone woman who is about 
to lose all she loves in the world is 
scarcely accountable for her actions. 
But you too will forgive me, Lady 
Laura? I beg this of you, not as a 
favour to me, for, alas, I know full 
well how little I deserve your for- 
giveness—I who have occasioned 
you nothing but pain and misery— 
but that if ever I meet Aim whom 
we have both loved so devotedly in 
that world which is beyond the 
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grave, I may tell him that you still 
are to this day as good and true- 
hearted as you were the day you 
took pity upon his lonely condition 
and married him, though you knew 
to what sorrows and difficulties you 
exposed yourself by that most un- 
selfish step.’ 

An hour later Marie, reconciled 
with God, and after having received 
the last consolations of the Church 
—to which throughout her life and 
even in her moments of terrible 
self-conflict she has remained faith- 
ful, and which does not refuse its 
sacred comforts even to the great- 
est sinner—expires in the arms of 
her friends, and with a fervent 
prayer that in that world where her 
soul is about to enter she may find 
forgiveness for her many sins, and 
an opportunity may be granted her 
to atone for her past, leaves that 
little group of loving friends and 
crosses the broad river which is to 
separate them fora time, but which 
will bear her to join Frank Rey- 
mond for ever. 


END OF ‘A SECRET MARRIAGE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES.’ 
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‘ Alas, that love, so gentle in his view, 
Should be so tyrannous and rough in proof!’ Romeo and Juliet. 


IV. 


Tue week devoted to the knightly 
game of joust and tournament was 
passed, and still had the Vidamesse 
de Heurne made no choice from 
among the valiant nobles, who 
distinguished themselves by their 
bravery and skill ; no one had ob- 
tained the favour of wearing her 
colours, or to throw the gauntlet 
in her behalf. When Charles re- 
minded her that to a lady in her 
position it was absolutely needful 
to have a protector of the sterner 
sex, she had softly replied, with a 
smile that disarmed his anger, that 
his countenance and God’s guar- 
dianship were all-sufficient for her. 
Flattering as was the remark, it 
failed to satisfy Charles ; but he had 
weightier and more personal con- 
cerns toattend to, so he left Jehanne 
to herself, redeeming, however, his 
royal pledge to shield her from the 
possible coercion of the Ravesteyns. 
He pointed out to Messire van 
Cleef the necessity for his son learn- 
ing more courtly manners and 
knightly accomplishments before 
he could be accepted as the con- 
sort of the sovereign’s relative ; also 
that the lad should win his spurs 
before a closer alliance, or even the 
promise thereof, could be entered 
into. This was in some manner 
retracting his word, for Charles had 
already accorded this promise ; but 
the Lord of Ravesteyn dared not 
hint so much, fearful of annoying 


* From A, D. Vandam's Amours of 
Great Men, 





the duke, and altogether upsetting 
the arrangement by an ill-timed 
resistance. He therefore submitted, 
resolving ‘not to hurry as long as 
he might hope,’ and Charles an- 
nounced his intention of taking the 
Jonkheer with him on his forth- 
coming coronation journey as Earl 
of Holland and Zeeland. Messire 
Antony submitted also, but from a 
different motive. His legitimation 
had lately been talked of, which, 
once accomplished, would, in the 
event of the death of the youthful 
Maria of Burgundy, entitle him to 
the succession. The good-will of 
his brother was too precious at such 
a moment to be lightly jeopardised, 
hence the plans with regard to 
Jehanne had to be abandoned, 
seeing that Charles was rather dis- 
posed to side with the girl. Thanks 
to these various circumstances, the 
Vidamesse de Heurne remained, 
for the present at least, mistress of 
herself ; but not one amongst these 
noble seigneurs divined the cause 
of her callousness to all passion 
amidst a luxurious and gallant 
court, where the softer sex was 
rather proud than otherwise of be- 
ing surrounded with foursuivants 
d’amour, but where she to all 
appearance stood alone and fancy 
free. 

We have been let into the secret. 
Her pure and faithful heart had 
preserved intact the impressions of 
a youthful love: the image of the 
young and struggling artist was too 
firmly lodged therein to be expelled 
by newer aspirants, however bril- 
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liant and illustrious. Hans would 
know one day that the feelings of 
the Vidamesse de Heurne, the 
acknowledged relative of a proud 
and mighty prince, were towards 
him the same as those of the ob- 
scure burgher maiden Jehanne 
Kickins. But not now, not at 
their first meeting, could this glad- 
some truth be revealed to him. 
He might suspect, but Jehanne’s 
womanly modesty shrank from an 
avowal, deeming it best that the 
discovery, the assurance, should be 
left to time. Despite the great and 
far from favourable changes in the 
companion of her girlish days, 
Jehanne recognised him on the in- 
stant, but she allowed the recog- 
nition to be felt rather than seen 
by her prudent address, and Mem- 
ling was resigned that it should be 
so. He had earnestly and dis- 
creetly prepared himself for this 
interview. The overpowering con- 
sciousness of the social gulf now 
dividing them, the sensible sermon 
Coquinet had preached to him, 
counselling prudence, lest he 
should destroy everything by a 
rash movement, an impassioned 
look, nay, the appearance of Je- 
hanne herself in all the lustre of 
her newly-acquired rank and full 
bloom of developed beauty, effec- 
tually precluded the slightest at- 
tempt at a renewal of the old in- 
timacy, and made room for a re- 
spectful bashfulness, momentarily 
shrinking from a closer commu- 
nion. ‘The maiden now confront- 
ing him was so different from the 
pretty winsome little Jehanne, 
skipping towards him as his steps 
resounded near the maternal dwel- 
ling, placing her soft tiny palm 
into his and leading him into the 
garden to admire her domestic pets 
and floral treasures, that he stood 
bewildered, the lips refusing utter- 
ance to the words wherewith to 
conceal his thoughts. And with 
that tender intuition — Nature’s 
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special gift to woman—with the 
detector glance of love, she had 
guessed the inmost workings of his 
heart in that hour; understood how 
long years of suffering and struggle 
had broken and embittered this 
fiery soul; known that a deeply 
wounded and crushed but noble 
being was to be redeemed, that the 
darkness of despair was to be 
driven out—a blessed and true 
woman’s task, which she felt had 
to be commenced at once, and 
which she accepted without false 
enthusiasm, but silently, and pre- 
pared for every sacrifice and nega- 
tion of self. With rare skill she 
had struck a tone removed alike 
from estrangement that might chill 
and hurt, as from such familiarity 
that could lead to the forgetting of 
their relative positions. She pro- 
mised him nothing, not even her 
protection ; but he left her with the 
certainty that he should see her 
again, and that she concerned her- 
self with his fortunes and his future. 

Coquinet, who had dreaded an 
outburst of feeling, knowing Mem- 
ling’s high-strung and excitable tem- 
perament, and how little he could 
suit himself to those forms which 
every-day people take as a matter 
of course, was well satisfied with the 
calm termination of that first inter- 
view, and perceiving how his suf- 
fering friend, like a convalescent, 
mended day by day, he was relieved 
and rejoiced at the influence of 
this secret love, which he protected 
with all his might, and tried to 
shield from the meddlesome espi- 
onage of envy and hatred. Je- 
hanne’s discretion and Hans’ do- 
cility rendered his self-imposed 
burden a light one. .The fierce 
and irritable artist, driven to misan- 
thropy and almost savageness by 
adversity and the slight of his fel- 
low-creatures, bowed humbly and 
willingly beneath the yoke imposed 
by a tender interest ; he, who had 
hitherto broken all bonds by which 
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men control men, offered his hands 
unasked to the silken thread of a 
woman, submitting patiently, nay 
gladly, to its restraints. True, the 
net was woven prudently and with 
rare skill, not so loose as to leave 
his movements unrestricted and at 
his own will, but not so tight as to 
make him regret and pine for his 
surrendered freedom. It was no 
drag, but a support; not a yoke, 
buta prop. Slowly and by degrees 
the Vidamesse referred to the past, 
and only then when she wished to 
inspire him with trust and resigna- 
tion, to show that she had forgot- 
ten nothing, and make him feel 
that she was not become a stranger, 
but another Jehanne. Carefully 
she avoided everything that could 
fan the smouldering embers of his 
passion into flame; zealously she 
sought out everything that could 
ennoble the mind, elevate the soul, 
and sanctify the heart. Her mo- 
ther’s fall, but more so the subse- 
quent worldly advantages reaped 
from it, had been a salutary beacon 
to Jehanne to steer clear from the 
temptations ofa court still disso- 
lute, notwithstanding Charles’s sin- 
cere efforts to purify it. In this 
the pure and unconfessed affection 
for the absent Hans had been a 
powerful auxiliary; but with the 
beloved one’s presence the aux- 
iliary turned traitor to both, and 
had to be combated with a strength 
and self-control tenfold more neces- 
sary than of yore, for hitherto she 
struggled against enemies ignorant 
of the very outworks of her heart ; 
this one, however, was cognisant 
of the most intricate windings of 
the inner fortress. The love that 
had been her defence was her weak- 
ness. It had vanquished Hans, 
making him its vassal, and stood 
ready to do battle with her. From 
Memling himself she could expect 
no aid; the utmost he could do 
was to be a passive spectator, 
watching the issue of the strife, 





ready for anything or everything, 
as passion, his tyrant, or prudence, 
as personified by his mistress, 
should dictate. 

Having to be her own and Hans’ 
guide besides, Jehanne, neverthe- 
less, obtained the victory. The 
worst once passed, the rest was 
comparatively easy. Memling, de- 
spite his faults, or perhaps because 
of them, had always been suscep- 
tible of religious influences, and 
now he was insensibly attracted by 
the mystic feeling pervading every 
thought, deed, and aspiration of 
Jehanne in their frequent inter- 
course. More and more this feel- 
ing permeated his own being, until, 
in the presence of the dear woman 
at least, every earthly and baser 
wish and craving was forgotten and 
replaced by higher and better ones. 

Such was their life from the mo- 
ment Memling obtained, through 
Jehanne’s silent protection, a place 
at Charles’s court. Coquinet’s ad- 
vice had been followed. Hans 
was recommended to Charles, with- 
out mention being made of his 
past ; the artist himself being care- 
ful not to obtrude his former ser- 
vices as a claim for present help 
and favours. Even his family name 
and origin, if not absolutely con- 
cealed, were discreetly kept in the 
background. But recently returned 
from Italy and Germany, his man- 
ners and appearance stamped him 
as one whose way of living differed 
from his present surroundings, 
while his artistic individuality, pro- 
fiting by what the great foreign 
masters had taught him, invested 
his works with an originality en- 
tirely disregarded by the Flemish 
school of those days ; it was there- 
fore not difficult to pass him off 
as a foreigner, and the sobriquet 
of Jehan d’Allemagne—or in pure 
Flemish, ‘Deutsche Hans’—was 
the only one by which he was 
known, and accepted for the time 
being. The cognomen mattered 
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little or nothing. He was neither 
noble nor knight, whose arms and 
quarters were to be scrutinised by 
every herald or king-at-arms, and 
pronounced flawless previous to 
his rank and privileges being ac- 
knowledged. All this was of no 
importance to an artist. 

That was true enough. His work 
was his insignia of nobility, the rest 
was a secondary matter. As for 
the former, it had as yet not 
triumphed over the waywardness 
of fortune, though it brought him 
where he so ardently wished to be. 
Even so, he had attained the height 
of his desire—been acknowledged 
and received as an artist at the 
court of Charles the Bold, ac- 
counted the most generous and 
art-loving among all Christian sove- 
reigns; but that was all. The 
prince did not single him out for 
his talent, consequently the cour- 
tiers, whose taste was ruled by 
that of their master, were content 
to follow his example in that re- 
spect. He was one ofthe painters 
of the powerful duke, sharing the 
privilege with twenty or thirty 
others, among whom there were 
some considered his superiors. He 
was painter to Charles the Bold, 
the same as that mighty potentate 
had his carvers and _broiderers. 
He bore the title of Peintre-variet ; 
and the office (a sinecure to him) 
was in some way similar to that 
which Molitre, in his capacity of 
tapissier-valet, occupied near Louis 
XIV. It gave him the right of 
domicile at the of, with all charges 
and profits pertaining thereto ; but 
the right was also accorded to 
master-tailors, master-goldsmiths 
and jewellers, hatters and furriers, 
who, in consideration of the useful- 
ness of their services, were placed 
by the art-loving duke on a social 
level with the artists, they, let us 
confess, being artists also in their 
own line. To be fed at the table 
of the duke’s servants, to be 
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dressed at his expense—provided 
with fine linen and gorgeous rai- 
ment on festive occasions—was 
eagerly desired and reckoned an 
honour by all. Hans, therefore, 
had no reason to be dissatisfied or 
ashamed ; the petty nobility were 
but too pleased to see their sons 
admitted to the prince’s household 
on the same footing; the greater 
seigneurs accepted with a genu- 
flexion the present ofa costly dress 
from their chief ; still, to one whose 
personal needs were so few, who 
set so little store by outward ap- 
pearances, these privileges were 
slightly valued. More galling to 
his independent nature was the 
necessity of conforming to cer- 
tain rules and restrictions; the 
inner consciousness of his talents 
and his ambition revolted at a 
position which he had imagined so 
different from the reality. Only 
great favour with the princely mas- 
ter, extraordinary services, or an 
acknowledged brilliant genius,could 
lift him from the mass and obtain 
that recognition for which he craved. 
And the work of ‘German Hans’ 
found no such recognition save 
from Jehanne, who might protect 
and recommend him, but who had 
to be careful in the manner she 
did this; who would have had 
sufficient courage to present him to 
the whole courtier-worldas a painter 
whom she deemed worthy of the 
greatest appreciation, as the man 
whom she esteemed and loved 
above all others, but who was too 
prudent to expose Memling, as her 
favourite, to the hatred, espionage, 
and intrigue of the powerful and 
unscrupulous adherents of the 
Ravesteyns. Besides, though good 
and noble, she failed to understand 
the aspirations of Memling, ever 
craving to excel, who felt cramped 
and oppressed among the crowd. 
She imagined him to be satisfied— 
his future seemed assured, he was 
freed from the cares of life, and no 
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longer separated from the com- 
panion of his youth. She fancied 
that here, by himself, and without 
the interference of others, he would 
gradually win for himself that mas- 
ter-fame which she thought he de- 
served. She could not reckon with 
that self-knowledge, that inner con- 
sciousness of the artist, which told 
him that he was the master of those 
predecessors with whom the world 
accounted it too much honour to 
compare him ; and even when she 
felt that he ought to rank higher 
than he had climbed as yet, when 
she saw the effects of disappoint- 
ment and _ dissatisfaction, she 
preached resignation, humility, and 
renunciation of earthly ambition— 
a well-meant sermon, to which he 
listened gently and patiently be- 
cause it came from those lips, but 
which would have scarcely recon- 
ciled him to the present had he 
not hoped for a brighter future. 
Such was the outward condition 
of Memling and his inner relation- 
ship to Jehanne at this period of 
his stay at Charles’s court. In 
Briiges itself he was little known 
or appreciated. He mostly painted 
miniatures and portraits for the 
court; now and then, when his 
fancy was left to follow its own 
bent, he composed more brilliant 
and detailed scenes from history 
or holy Scripture ; but people found 
something unusual in his render- 
ings, which failed to please because 
they deviated from what was con- 
sidered hitherto the grand and 
beautiful in art. The greatest 
praise these performances obtained 
from their critics never went be- 
yond, ‘It is really in the manner 
of Rogier van der Weyde,’ or, ‘ It 
is almost as good as Dirk Stuer- 
bout’s,’ or, ‘This is something 
which Van Eyck could scarcely 
have surpassed.’ The eulogies 
were well meant, but they brought 
a painful smile to the artist’s lips. 
He imagined he had done detter 


than they: he wished above all to 
be himself, to have his individual 
manner ; he strove for independ- 
ence, for originality in his art. 


V. 

In this way five years elapsed. 
We are in 1473. Charles was just 
returned from Germany, where he 
had paid homage to his liege lord 
the emperor for his newly-acquired 
fiefs, the earldoms of Zutphen and 
Gelderland, and where he had not 
obtained what he craved for—viz. 
the royal crown and the consolida- 
tion of all his territories into one 
kingdom—which failure did not 
exactly put him in the best of hu- 
mours. We need scarcely men- 
tion that during these five years 
the bellicose duke had not re- 
mained idle in Briiges. On the con- 
trary, this interval in our story had 
been the most brilliant, hence the 
least peaceful, period of his reign. 
Each year had brought its fresh 
campaigns and new conquests. In 
the former the Jonkheer Philippe 
van Cleef faithfully accompanied 
his father and the duke, and if not 
contributing muck to the latter, he 
did nothing that could be reck- 
oned as a reproach. His father 
had as much as possible pushed 
him to the fore, so that Charles, 
somewhat against himself, was 
obliged to grant him the knightly 
accolade, and on the occasion of the 
first tournament of the White Bear, 
held at Briiges, he had shown his 
prowess to the ladies, and dis- 
played his golden spurs in the fes- 
tive halls. 

Philippe was now nineteen, and 
he began to look upon Jehanne 
(whom he imagined to be his be- 
trothed) with different eyes from 
those of a mischievous lad, who 
annoyed and teased her from play- 
fulness rather than from malice. 
He obtruded his presence to tell 
of his love and pray for hers, and 
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when she would give him neither 
encouragement nor hope he retired 
so sad and crestfallen that she could 
but pity him and show it. The 
expression of her sympathy threw 
him, however, in such uncontrol- 
lable fits of angry grief that she felt 
oft compelled, in order to allay 
these outbursts, to preach self- 
control and feign an interest where 
her heart remained mute. That 
this situation should be brought to 
an end she ardently wished, but 
how to accomplish this: wish she 
knew not. The duke would never 
permit her to embitter the Rave- 
steyns by a refusal until she should 
have chosen from amongst the 
powerful nobles and knights a 
champion whose strong arm and 
influence might serve the sovereign 
in the furtherance of his ambitious 
plans. And with an eye on Hans, 
whose countenance began to show 
more and more the stamp of ‘the 
hope deferred, which maketh the 
heart sick,’ she could not resolve 
to make this choice. She would 
have had the courage to confess, 
even to Charles, the cause of what 
he was pleased to call her vacilla- 
tion; such confession, however, 
could be but fatal to the artist, 
whose removal would be the first 
and surest result of this imprudent 
candour. It was scarcely an aus- 
picious moment to find the duke, 
who had not spared his own child, 
favourably disposed to an affec- 
tion contrary to his wishes and the 
proud designs he had formed for 
his relative, who therefore was 
only too happy that Charles, brood- 
ing on his own disappointments, 
had no thought or eye for the diffi- 
cult struggle she was waging. The 
possibility of a favourable accept- 
ance of such a confession was as 
much to be thought of as a union 
with Hans, different from that 
which now subsisted between 
them. Meanwhile she withdrew 
herself as much as possible from 
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the court circle, and every mo- 
ment that could be snatched 
from her attendance on the dow- 
ager-duchess or her religious duties 
was devoted in retirement to 
art and even to poetry. The 
romances, sung to her masterly 
accompaniments on the harp, 
were of her own composing. Mas- 
ter Hans, the German, instructed 
her in miniature- painting; and 
Charles, in his hours of relaxation 
and good temper, was pleased to 
listen to the music, calling Jehanne 
his Christine of Pisa, or else, look- 
ing at her pictorial efforts, prophe- 
sied that she would sprout into a 
second Margaret van Eyck. Fur- 
ther than this he saw not in this 
love for art, and the acknowledged 
virtue and piety of the Vidamesse 
effectually precluded all calumny 
or ridicule from others with regard 
to these exercises. But the glance 
of passion is keen. The young 
lord of Ravesteyn, who followed 
Jehanne as her shadow wherever 
it was possible, though with a 
knightly courtesy different from 
the boyish intrusion of former 
days, noticed before long that in 
the tone and manners of Hans 
the painter towards ‘his lady’ (as 
Philippe called Jehanne) there 
was a gentle sympathy and homage 
savouring of a familiarity and con- 
fidence greater than, according to 
his notions, ought to subsist be- 
tween a jonkvrouw of her rank 
and a vwéillein. But he neither 
dared to hint his suspicions to Je- 
hanne, from fear of displeasing 
her, nor show his resentment to 
Memling. He flattered himself he 
was sufficiently courageous to have 
challenged the latter had he been 
a knight, but against a feintre- 
varlet, one of the people, who had 
not even the right to wear a sword, 
he could only vent his feeling of 
injury in a way that might be 
equally disapproved of by the duke 
and by the Vidamesse. He there- 
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fore contented himself with watch- 
ing the artist narrowly and adopting 
a tone towards him which Hans, 
however meek and peacefully dis- 
posed of late, could scarcely bear. 
Still Jehanne, who had informed 
him of her difficult position with 
regard to Philippe, imposed this 
self-control, and Memling endea- 
voured to comply by keeping out 
of the young lord’s way; but Phi- 
lippe Monsieur obtruded upon his, 
and arrogated to himself the right 
to follow Jehanne when she came 
to the painter’s studio, or else to 
gain access to her on the pretext 
of admiring her progress while she 
took her lessons. This exaspe- 
rated Hans into fits of his former 
savage temper, which Jehanne was 
almost at a loss howtocurb. She 
began to be thoroughly weary of her 
yoke. In her presence the young 
men refrained from insult to each 
other save by look and tone, but 
Jehanne felt too well that this 
bridling of their anger was but a 
temporary truce, and dreaded a 
fatal outburst. At last, after much 
cogitation and inward strife, she 
thought she had found the means 
of preventing such ; the question re- 
mained, Would Memling avail him- 
self of it? In order to ascertain, 
she repaired at an unusual hour 
to the studio allotted to him inside 
the Hof, where he was occupied 
upon a portrait, commanded by the 
duke, of the Lady Maria of Bur- 
gundy. 

We will accompany her thither. 
We find Master Hans surrounded 
by a certain luxury, and, though at 
work, dressed in a sober but taste- 
ful costume, showing.that he pays 
more attention than formerly to the 
outward man. His features also 


look more cheerful and younger ; 

their harshest traits seem softened, 

still bearing traces of a subdued 

gentle grief, of silent secret suffer- 

ing, which probably he would not 

exchange for the lively and bois- 
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terous satisfaction of an every-day 


humdrum existence. For while 
the world does not harass and tor- 
ture him in what is most precious 
and dear to him on earth; while 
he is left alone to battle with his 
fate ; while there is no conspiracy 
against the woman he worships, 
he is not altogether unhappy, even 
amidst his many and various trials 
and unobtainable wishes. He suf- 
fers, it is true, but he suffers as 
does the artist, the poet, the phi- 
losopher, whether pagan or Chris- 
tian ; which suffering neither hard- 
ens nor embitters his soul, but 
elevates and ennobles it ; for there 
is joy mixed with his grief, and 
hope and sympathy are mixed with 
his disappointment, for he suffers 
not alone. 

When Jehanne enters, he casts 
an uneasy inquiring glance at her, 
which she understands and an- 
swers : 

‘Compose yourself, Hans, my 
friend ; I am accompanied by no 
one. I wanted to speak to you 
alone, and have charged Philippe 
with a commission which, for some 
hours at least, will keep him away 
from the Hof.’ 

While speaking, she seated her- 
self in the high-backed magnifi- 
cently carved chair, in which Maria 
of Burgundy had posed to Memling. 
Hans, after throwing his bonnet 
into a corner, took his pallet and 
brushesto keepagood countenance, 
rather than because he wished to 
proceed with his work. 

‘ Pray accept my thanks that you 
bethought yourself of me and came, 
lady mine! he says softly, while a 
gleam of joy lights up his eyes and 
brings a slight blush to the pale 
cheek. 

‘Hans, I always think of you, 
under what circumstances soever. 
You may—nay must, rely implicitly 
upon this, should appearances even 
testify against me. Will you pro- 
mise ?” 

QQ 
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*I will, Jehanne ; but still, what 
mean these preliminaries? Has the 
change in your condition been de- 
cided on?’ And the evanescent 
blush died out of his cheeks, leav- 
ing them paler than before, as his 
glances tried to pierce into her very 
heart. 

‘ There is no question of me,’ she 
replied, smiling reassuringly. ‘I 
came to ask if you knew that Mas- 
ter Dirk Stuerbout is about to leave 
the Hof to execute some important 
work for the Council of Lou- 
vain ?” 

‘Yes, I know it. But in what is 
his absence likely to profit me? 
He himself is not in my way ; only 
that his work is appreciated above 
mine is rather hard.’ 

‘In good time this will alter also, 
rest assured of it,’ said Jehanne, try- 
ing to soothe his rising irritation. 
Then, after a short pause, more 
earnestly, ‘But bear in mind that 
his work for the Louvain Council- 
House will bring him great profit 
and reputation, more than one is 
likely to gain inside the walls of the 
Hof.’ 

‘IT am certain of it, Mejonkvrouw, 
but do not envy him this profit 
and honour,’ replied Hans, rather 
tetchily. 

‘Nor did I communicate it with 
intent to evoke your envy, Hans ; 
but solely because it inspired me 
with an idea I wished to propose 
to you.’ Again she ceased, expect- 
ing him to question; but he kept 
silent, looking with an eager wist- 
fulness at her, and shaking his 
head. Jehanne resumed : ‘And you 
yourself? Do not you wish towork 
out in the world more than you 
have done of late ?” 

A deep blush rose into his face, 
his eyes flashed for a minute; but 
he simply sighed, and continued 
shaking his head. 

‘To be feintre-varlet of the lord 
duke is no doubt a great honour,’ 
she insisted, with a smile that had 
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something sad in it; ‘ but still, in 
the future it cannot always be suffi- 
cient for you.’ 

‘I am content,’ he said at last, 
again looking at her with a melan- 
choly tenderness. ‘I have learnt 
to curb my wishes; that which I 
proposed myself is unattainable in 
any case.’ 

‘What has been attained by 
others cannot be so utterly impos- 
sible to you.’ 

‘Indeed! That which I proposed 
is the very thing that has never 
been attained by others.’ 

‘One should not crave after such 
exalted things ; it only leads to dis- 
content and confusion of the mind. 
But still, what Dirk Stuerbout ac- 
complished will not be difficult to 
you, ifyouwish. I have bethought 
myself ofa means to get your talents 
known outside the walls of the Hof, 
andappreciated by others than those 
who here, first of all, ape the words 
and opinions of the master, and 
then ape each other.’ 

* You are thinking ofmy removal,’ 
Hans burst forth suddenly, sharp, 
and quickly. He had read her in- 
most thoughts, deftly as she had 
meant to conceal them. 

‘Hans! I hoped that you would 
do me a friend’s service,’ she re- 
plied softly and coaxingly. 

‘You knew that you would find 
me ready. What do you require of 
me ?” 

‘ Nothing above your strength, be 
assured. The bishop’s chapel at 
the Heurne wants repairing and 
embellishing. The duke has en- 
abled me to do so by various 
generous gifts; and several able 
artificers, with their men, are al- 
ready engaged upon the work. But 
the new altar-piece, and the re- 
mainder of the painting and carv- 
ing necessary to the holy service of 
our Church, have not as yet been 
provided for, and I wished to charge 
you with them. Monseigneur will 
no doubt grant me the favour of 
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despatching you thither, so that on 
the spot itself you may conceive 
and arrange matters in accordance 
with the harmony and requirements 
of the building. You will be abso- 
lute master, indulge to your heart’s 
content the inspirations of your 
fancy, and accomplish a good work 
in the eyes of God's saints and 
Christ our Lord and His blessed 
Mother, without reckoning the 
praise and honour that will accrue 
to you from men.’ 

Hans uttered a deep sigh. 

‘Certes, a grand and beautiful 
work and avast prospect you open 
to me, Mejonkvrouw! Would to 
St. John, my great namesake, that 
I were sufficiently strong and ta- 
lented to accept it! But,’ he said, 
somewhat wearily, ‘let us leave 
this; you know—’ 

‘ Hans,’ interrupted Jehanne, 
gently placing herself near to the 
painter—‘ Hans, you should muster 
courage, and then the strength will 
not fail to come. Will not you do 
this for me ?” 

‘It means separation,’ answered 
he—“‘separation from you, Jehanne,’ 
he repeated sadly; after which he 
kept looking at her long and wst- 
fully. 

She softly shook her head. 

‘I had hoped to find you more 
strong and resigned, my friend,’ 
she said at last, in a half-reproach- 
ful tone. 

‘If it be necessary that I should 
leave the /o/, I will go,’ he replied, 
rather peevishly. 

‘It is necessary for you,’ she said 
impressively ; ‘it is for your peace 
of mind, for your future, for the 
certainty that our friendship’s bond 
shall not be torn asunder in a more 
violent way, that I ask this sacri- 
fice. It is to avoid an eternal 
separation that I insist upon a tem- 
porary one.’ 

Another pause ensued, broken 
suddenly by Hans wildly starting 
from his seat. 
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‘Lord of heaven, why was not I 
born a noble also ?” 

‘The Lord gave you more than 
that, Hans; you are richer and 
more powerful through His gifts, 
through your great talents, than is 
the nobleman whom you unjustly 
envy, through his lineage and the 
wealth that awaits him.’ 

‘ And the bride that awaits him, 
the spouse promised to him— is 
that also a gift to be recompensed 
to me by aught else? Oh, I see 
your drift, Jehanne !’ he exclaimed 
more moderately, noticing that she 
wished to remonstrate with him. 
‘TI sent off to Heurne, it leaves the 
field free to this milksop of a Jonker 
to pay his court and become your 
husband without hindrance.’ 

‘If such were my intentions, I 
would have told you at once and 
openly, Hans,’ she answered calmly 
and with dignity ; ‘but you know 
well enough that it will not be so— 
that neither the Jonker Ravesteyn 
nor any other noble shall be my 
husband, because in my inmost 
heart I have resolved to remain 
true to one who rewards me with 
ingratitude and mistrust.’ 

He sank down at her feet, and 
kissed the hem of her dress. 

‘Rise, my friend,’ said Jehanne ; 
‘I forgive you this cry of rebellion 
and mistrust, which your soul ut- 
tered despite itself; but I continue 
to rely upon your obedience.’ 

‘Jehanne, Jehanne, thou know- 
est not what I suffer,’ groaned 
Hans, falling into the familiar ‘hou, 
wherewith years ago he addressed 
his heart’s idol. 

‘Maybe, Hans, maybe, and it 
is better that you should not at- 
tempt to make me know it. I 
also have my share of woe and 
suffering ; you should try to light- 
en instead of increasing my bur- 
den.’ 

‘That I may not perish under 
mine, hear me for once, Jehanne,’ 
he cried, deaf to her attempts at 
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reasoning and consolation. ‘ Hear 
me this once,’ he insisted. 

‘No, you must not speak; I 
may not listen,’ she answered, with 
firmness. 

‘Must I go, then—the heart 
oppressed with a gnawing crush- 
ing unrest, which you could re- 
move ?’ asked Hans, still kneeling 
at her feet. 

‘What I can do for you, my 
friend, shall not remain undone, so 
tell me what oppresses you,’ spoke 
Jehanne, with simple dignity ; ‘ only 
rise. This form of courtesy is 
superfluous between us; we are 
—brother and sister.’ 

Hans rose with a sigh. 

‘What torments you thus?’ she 
repeated. 

‘ The thought that in my absence 
they will compel you to do that 
which you tell me you are unwilling 
to do. O Jehanne, Jehanne, so 
many great and powerful surround 
you, who will in turn coerce and 
coax you; will not you have to 
yield in the end?’ 

‘That I may not yield out of 
fear and anxiety about you, I wish 
you to go for some time.’ 

Suddenly Hans burst into a low 
wail. 

‘It is true, Jehanne, but too 
true, that I have not even the right 
to protect you. I should have to 
look on at it all, and be silent and 
bow the head. Woe be to me, I 
am bound, and cannot even die for 
you; and when danger threatens 
you, then it becomes wise to stand 
aside, lest I might forget that I am 
nothing but a villein and the duke’s 
slave.’ 

‘Hans,’ she spoke softly and 
sadly, ‘it grieves me to hear you 
complain of a position into which 
I led you, and wherein I deemed 
you resigned and content, if not 
happy.’ 

‘You weep, Jehanne, and that 
for me!’ he cried, moved to tears 
himself. ‘Forgive me, Jehanne ! 
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I complain no longer ; I am happy 
and contented ’ 

‘Be calm only,’ she replied, with 
a sad smile. 

‘Can I be calm, when I am 
driven forth, when danger threatens 
you ?” 

‘Me no danger threatens save in 
your imagination; but you, you 
stand in danger and misfortune, 
which I would fain prevent with 
faith and affection.’ 

‘From faith and affection I am 
being banished. Alas, for the 
bitter fruit of these sweet words ! 
he cried, still disconsolate. 

‘By our holy Virgin, it is the 
only one I have a right to grant 
you, Hans; and if you would be 
wise and good, you will wish for no 
other.’ 

‘Not even wish, Jehanne?’ he 
repeated. ‘ Do not ask for what is 
more than human. But’—he inter- 
rupted himself quickly, lowering 
his eyes before her sad and re- 
proachful glance—‘ but I will learn 
to curb my wishes and be silent. 
This is the utmost I can accom- 
plish ; is it enough ? 

‘For the present, yes,’ she re- 
plied ; ‘still, I had hoped to find 
you more resigned and able to 
bear. Heaven’s hand has brought 
us together to make each other 
great and strong; remember this 
first of all, and promise me that you 
will go peacefully and contentedly 
to Heurne, and thank God for the 
beautiful opportunity He sends 
you for the free and boundless 
practice of your art.’ 

‘I will think of nothing except 
your wish, Jehanne, and still go.’ 

‘And be consoled; will not 
you?’ she added encouragingly. 
‘Do you know that soon, very 
soon, you will have a visitor? Je 

Vrouw de Harley, your old friend 
Celia Kickins, intends to pass a 
few weeks at Heurne, and if the 
duke permits, I will come and see 
my mother when the new campaign 











is opened, and the court removes 
to Brussels or Hesdin.’ 

‘You are an angel of goodness 
and foresight, Jehanne mine!’ he 
cried, in glad surprise. 

‘Yes, yours,’ she replied, with 
firmness. ‘You may know it, 
Hans: I have lived and shall live 
for no one and nothing but for 
God and for you, but only in 
such a way as shall be good and 
necessary for you. And now I 
must go.’ 

‘Is this your farewell ? 

‘We shall see each other again, 
but I must go to monseigneur ; he 
expects me, and this is the only 
hour I have. Bear in mind that I 
must contrive that your departure 
from the Hof have not the appear- 
ance of a banishment, but rather 
that of a singular favour.’ 


VI. 

THE Vidamesse found her illus- 
trious relative in a mood suffi- 
ciently amiable to listen to her gra- 
ciously. 

‘You forestalled me in asking 
for an interview, fair cousine. I 
myself should have sent for you 
without,’ he began cheerily. ‘I 
have some news that will please 
you. Messire Adolf van Cleef has 
gone out of mourning for the beau- 
teous Beatrice of Portugal, his late 
wife, and chosen a new companion 
to himself. Can you guess whom?’ 

*I durst scarcely venture to 
guess in this instance, monsei- 
gneur,’ spoke Jehanne, somewhat 
alarmed, apprehensive that she 
herself might be the object of the 
choice. Though considerably older 
than herself, Messire Adolf was in 
every way a more suitable partner 
than his milksop son. 

‘Therefore do not puzzle your- 
self, for I will tell you. The Lady 
Anna, the Sieur Van Borselen’s 
widow, is the bride-elect. You see 
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the Ravesteyns are bent upon an 
alliance with our blood.’ 

‘The Lady Anna will make a 
great marriage,’ answered Jehanne, 
reassured, but somewhat coolly, for 
this natural daughter of her father 
was as a stranger to her. 

‘She does more than that,’ said 
Charles ; ‘she will prevent yours.’ 

‘Monseigneur ! exclaimed Je- 
hanne, with glad surprise. 

‘Yes, my child,’ laughed the 
duke. ‘Philippe, were he a thou- 
sand times betrothed to you, can- 
not well wed the sister of his step- 
mother. The dispensation of Rome 
would be required, and that will 
never be granted ; nay, not even 
asked, for I am against it ; hence 
you will be free.’ 

‘And are the lords of Rave- 
steyn aware of your decision, gra- 
cious sir?’ 

‘Not as yet; we will wait with 
this until the union that separates 
you from his son shall have been 
irrevocably accomplished,’ replied 
Charles, who was not always strictly 
upright with those whom political 
reasons counselled him to hood- 
wink or to conciliate. 

Jehanne did not approve of this, 
butdared not tell him so. She there- 
fore contented herself with express- 
ing her gratitude for his protection, 
and then led the conversation to the 
contemplated repairs at Heurne 
and the proposal to employ Master 
Hans in the decorating of the 
chapel. To this Charles gave his 
consent, placing at her entire dis- 
posal the time and services of his 
master-painter, who, as he added, 
‘ was of little use to him.’ 

‘An artist like Memling wants 
appreciation and encouragement,’ 
was her answer, ‘and these are 
withheld from him here. Your 
highness never vouchsafes a friendly 
word. The likeness of Me Vrouw 
of Portugal, your late illustrious 
mother—may the Lord have mercy 
on her soul!—is so striking as to 
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astonish every one, and yet your 
highness never praised him for it.’ 

‘That is probable enough, Je- 
hanne ; I have so many things to 
occupy my mind; and he himself 
does nothing to attract my notice.’ 

‘He would think it indiscreet 
to do so, save through his work.’ 

‘Truth to tell, others are not 
quite so considerate ; they torment 
me sorely with their pretensions.’ 

‘The more reason to grant him, 
out of royal generousness, what 
others force from your highness as 
it were. I am certain that mon- 
seigneur has not even cast a glance 
at the counterfeit of Mejonkvrouw, 
Maria of Burgundy, which is nearly 
finished.’ 

Charles confessed that he had 
not yet seen the portrait. Jehanne 
pointed out to him how hard this 
neglect must appear to the artist, 
and thus with gentle, earnest, and 
cheerful gossip prevailed upon the 
duke to pay a visit to Memling 
there and then. Conversing mean- 
while, she endeavoured to remove 
certain prejudices which Charles 
still nursed against the painter; 
and in this way half reluctantly, 
though well prepared, Charles al- 
lowed himself to be led away, ac- 
companied only by Coquinet and 
holding Jehanne by the hand. The 
latter would have gladly called to- 
gether the whole court to witness 
Hans’ triumph. And a strange 
triumph indeed met her eyes when 
Coquinet, in joyous eagerness, had 
thrown open the door of Mem: 
ling’s studio to give ingress to the 
duke. Hans, sword in hand, was 
pursuing Philippe Monsieur, who, 
in the first moments intent upon a 
violent defence, made his weapon 
describe circles as one possessed ; 
but soon convinced of the superi- 
ority and skill of his opponent, re- 
treated, pale and trembling, into a 
corner of the apartment, where at 
last, mad with fear, and with 
shaking knees leaning against the 
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wall to keep upright, his powerless 
hand dropping his weapon, he ut- 
tered some incoherent sounds re- 
sembling a prayer for quarter and 
his life. 

At the sight of this scene, an 
unexpected triumph certainly, Je- 
hanne felt her blood grow cold, and 
she stood as nailed to the floor; she 
wished to, but could not, prevent 
the struggle and inform Hans of 
the duke’s presence, which he did 
not notice : the voice died in her 
throat, and Charles was obliged to 
support her. Coquinet, about to 
rush between the combatants, 
drew back at a commanding 
glance of the duke, while the latter 
himself, who with one word might 
have made an end to the duel, 
which offended against court usages 
as well as against his edicts, al- 
lowed Master Hans to proceed, 
and seemed to watch with interest 
the painter’s manner of handling a 
sword, until he announced his pre- 
sence by a loud burst of laughter 
at the complete defeat and sorry 
figure of Philippe Monsieur, who, 
slightly scratched in one finger, 
uttered a cry of despair and pain. 
Then he strode quickly into the 
middle of the room, but instead of 
relieving the young nobleman he 
called upon him to take courage 
and defend himself, adding that it 
would be lifelong disgrace to be 
beaten by a villein. All this was 
said in a tone, however, which be- 
trayed his displeasure at the de- 
fence rather than the attack. But 
the young knight lacked all the 
heroic feeling to recover from his 
defeat, even under the very eye of 
his liege lord; he could only in- 
voke the latter’s interference. 

‘Inthe name of the saints, mon- 
seigneur, come to my aid; this mad- 
man wants to murder me.’ 

‘You lie, coward! exclaimed 
Hans; ‘each time that your life 
hung on the point of my sword I 
have spared it; but now you shall 











give me satisfaction, and in the 
hearing of those that are here crave 
my pardon for your insults.’ 

‘I give no satisfaction to a vil- 
lein,’ cried Philippe proudly, and 
glad of a pretext wherewith to hide 
his cowardice. 

‘By St. Andrew, Jehanne, this 
coward is no husband for you,’ 
spoke Charles, still laughing to her, 
until she, reassured by the way in 
which he took the affair, regained 
her composure, and entered the 
apartment also, while the duke, 
going up to Hans, addressed him 
in a light bantering tone : 

‘ Ah ca, Master Hans, what made 
you so bold to challenge one of 
my nobles, and to attack him?’ 

‘His offence and my honour,’ 
replied Hans, bowing the knee, 
and throwing away his weapon 
when he saw the duke before him. 

‘Honour! a villein !’ sneered 
Philippe from his place of safety. 

‘Silence, Jonker; that is some- 
thing beyond your ken for the fu- 
ture,’ commanded Charles harshly. 

‘ Besides, monseigneur, the Jon- 
ker was the assailant,’ resumed 
Hans. 

‘The assailant, he? 
very improbable.’ 

‘Judge for yourself, my lord. 
The Jonker came into my work- 
room at an hour in which I neither 
wished nor expected him. He 
began by interrupting me in my 
labour, though I asked him, in all 
courtesy, to depart and not to 
hinder me. Despite this, he con- 
tinued to annoy me with various 
offensive remarks anent my paint- 
ing as well as anent myself; after 
which he indulged in imperti- 
nent questions tending to reflect 
upon the honour of a lady; and 
finally, he went so far as to mock 
the person of your illustrious daugh- 
ter, the Lady Maria, in the coun- 
terfeit of my hand, which, according 
to my knowledge, is very like, and 
of which he dared to say that she 
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looked as if suffering from jaun- 
dice.’ 

‘And did this rouse your ire to 
this degree ?’ interrogated Charles, 
looking so piercingly at Hans that 
he blushed and bent his head still 
lower. ‘ But rise and show us this 
counterfeit. I will see whether, as 
you say, it is like.’ 

‘ Monseigneur has had the kind- 
ness even to come hither to exa- 
mine your picture,’ spoke Jehanne, 
in order to silently admonish Hans 
to appreciate the interest shown to 
him. 

The painter at this moment, but 
partly intent on his art and still full 
of bellicose excitement, pointed 
mechanically, and without thanking 
the duke, to the easel, whereon 
stood the canvas, simply saying, 

‘Judge for yourself, lord duke.’ 

Charles, an amateur and patron 
of arts and artists, rather than a 
profound connoisseur, placed him- 
self in front of the picture, but un- 
fortunately in a light ill-adapted to 
display the individual beauties of 
the work ; and, at the first superfi- 
cial examination, began to laugh 
and to shake his head, exclaim- 
ing, 

‘Mafi! Is this meant for my 
daughter—this pale shy little doll ? 
Faith, I did not think that cousin 
Philippe was so fair a judge in art. 
The Jonkvrouw looks as if she 
were crying.’ 

This bantering criticism was, 
without intention on Charles’s part, 
a most flattering eulogy. Maria 
of Burgundy was in those days ill 
at heart and sombrely disposed, 
and fell into sad and melancholy 
musings under the enforced idle- 
ness of sitting for her portrait. The 
painter had, with perfect accuracy, 
rendered the expression; but 
Charles knew his daughter best 
from the moments wherein she had 
taught herself to appear with a fic- 
titious smile to please him. 

Hans grew pale at the mocking 
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tones of the duke, and bit his lips 
to prevent himself from answering. 

* My daughter looks better than 
this,” continued Charles. ‘Could 
not you have represented her 
somewhat more blooming ?” 

‘With the greatest ease, mon- 
seigneur, if I had wished to lie and 
flatter with my brush even as your 
courtiers do with their tongues.’ 

‘You know not how to make 
yourself agreeable either with the 
one or with the other,’ was Charles’s 
answer as he turned from him. 

Jehanne trembled; Hans’ un- 
fortunate petulance and morose- 
ness was spoiling a matter which, 
without this, would not have been 
entirely hopeless. 

The duke had turned to Philippe, 
who, with evident anxiety, was 
busy in wrapping a kerchief round 
his wounded finger. 

Well, well, my Jonker, you little 
dreamed that your first blood 
should be spilt in the work-room 
of my master-painter,’ he said to 
him, in sneering tones of pity; 
‘and in so noble a cause, and by 
so illustrious a hand.’ 

‘ My gracious lord may joke if 
it please him,’ replied Philippe, his 
eyes filled with tears of vexation 
and shame ; ‘but it is certes the 
first time that your highness passes 
over the insult of a nobleman by 
such a mean personage. He has 
broken your edicts and insulted 
your house in your very presence. 
Shall this remain unpunished also 
because your highness thinks fit 
to make light of my personal 
grievances ?” 

‘ The latter, cousin, I think more 
of than you do yourself; for it 
grieves me to the soul that a 
knight, the son of one of my fore- 
most nobles, should have allowed 
himself to be ignominiously de- 
feated by a villein; and with re- 
gard to the other, why think you 
that I have such intention ?’ 

‘Then I may be allowed to re- 
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mind you, monseigneur,’ remarked 
Philippe eagerly, ‘that this offence 
is punishable with death.’ 

Jehanne could not suppress a 
cry of terror. 

‘Calm yourself, Mejonkvrouw,’ 
cried Coquinet aloud, in order that 
the duke might hear him; ‘it 
would be little like Hannibal to 
hang a man who has shown his 
courage in order to please a milk- 
sop 

‘There is a way of showing 
one’s courage which is tantamount 
to rebellion, and which should be 
repressed with the utmost severity, 
if a prince wish to remain master 
in his own house,’ spoke the duke, 
sombrely looking down to the 
ground. 

‘Poor Monsieur Philippe!’ ex- 
claimed Coquinet, in a tone of 
mock pity, and suddenly bounding 
towards the young noble; ‘then 
we shall have to go in mourning for 
you ; for in any case you are the 
first instigator, and I, who, like a 
fool, have ever zealously studied 
the edicts and ordinances made by 
the wise, read plainly in them that 
the first instigator shall be ac- 
counted the most culpable.’ 

‘Silence, coguin ; wait with thy 
quips and farces until we ask for 
them,’ thundered Charles, with an 
angry frown. Then turning to 
Jehanne, ‘ Vidamesse de Heurne, 
it suits me not, this pallor on your 
cheeks. Your favourite shall be 
punished, but his life is not in 
danger. Master Hans, you are 
neither knight nor noble; why 
assumed you the right to wear a 
sword ?” 

‘ My lord duke, I wear no sword ; 
I wear no weapon at all, not even 
a dagger or hunting-knife, as every 
one of your servants, as every 
citizen, may wear; but I possess 
numerous and various armoury 
useful and necessary for my work, 
and when the Jonker insulted me 
in my own work-room he no 
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doubt forgot that I had but to 
stretch out my hand to be pro- 
vided with a sword.’ 

‘A light jest about this unfortu- 
nate portrait ought not to have 
roused your choler like that.’ 

‘It was more than a light jest, 
monseigneur, replied Hans. ‘ His 
jesting with what he was incapable 
of judging I should have despised 
and overlooked : but he also insult- 
ed me personally ; he was the first 
to lift his weapon against me.’ 

‘ Monseigneur, he lies. I did not 
draw my sword the first; I only 
chastised him with the flat of it for 
some impertinent remarks,’ cried 
the Jonker triumphantly. 

‘I was bound to resent that, was 
I not, monseigneur? burst out 
Hans, the crimson of anger and 
indignation flushing into his face. 

‘If thou hadst been noble, I say 
not zay; but a man of thy condition 
should not have so much pride, at 
least should not show it towards a 
superior,’ said the duke, assuming 
the familiar ‘ou, which, in his case, 
was an almost sure sign of a friend- 
ly feeling to the addressed. 

‘Hans is of your house, illustri- 
ous sir. He deems himself your 
servant, and as such he might not 
brook any humiliation whatever,’ 
interrupted Jehanne apologetically. 

‘Egad, Vidamesse! let him 
speak ; he is well able to plead his 
cause without your intercession,’ 
barked Charles. 

‘I am the superior of this one 
there,’ resumed Hans proudly, 
pointing to Philippe. ‘The gift 
God granted me I hold in high 
honour, and seek to cultivate; he 
dishonours and degrades the no- 
bility he inherited from his ances- 
tors.’ 

This was scarcely an auspicious 
epoch for the ventilation of a theory 
for the rights and equality of man- 
kind, least of all for its practical ap- 
plication ; still there was something 
of boldness and pride in Hans’ 
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demeanour and bearing as he 
spoke the words which appealed 
to Charles’s inner man, and found 
an echo in his own heart leaning 
to the chivalric; nevertheless he 
endeavoured to conceal the im- 
pression by answering, 

‘That you have shown your 
courage against a young nobleman, 
who is in no way a match for you, 
does not signify much, nor does it 
place you in our estimation higher 
than a common vassal who, in his 
anger, forgets his condition. What 
would you do if the Lord of Rave- 
steyn himself offered you in cool 
blood the satisfaction which his 
son refuses ?” 

‘Accept,’ cried Hans, his eyes 
flashing fire, ‘accept,’ he repeated, 
‘were he the foremost knight in 
Christendom, which he is not, mon- 
seigneur.’ And strangely enough, 
Hans, who did not know how to 
flatter, bowed to Charles, who 
seemed to read his meaning, and 
whose features displayed a passing 
smile. 

‘On the honour of my knight- 
hood, thou art bold enough to do 
it, and so dexterous that it would 
be a pleasure to measure oneself 
with thee,’ muttered the duke to 
himself; but this encomium did 
not seem to change aught in his 
intended severity, for in another 
moment he said loudly to Coqui- 
net, ‘ Coguin, command hither my 
captain provost, with some of his 
myrmidons, that they may seize 
Master Hans, yclept the German, 
and flog him as is customary.’ 

Coquinet heard the command, 
and bowed in sign of obedience, 
but remained stockstill, as if glued 
to the ground. The duke did not 
appear to notice it. Jehanne, who, 
in common with Coquinet, had 
sufficiently long studied Charles's 
features to determine with any 
amount of certainty his humour 
therefrom, preserved the same ab- 
solute outward immobility, though 
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inwardly a prey to the most con- 
flicting and heartrending emotions. 

Hans turned deadly pale, but 
spoke with a strange calmness and 
dignity : 

‘Monseigneur, you are surely 
not in earnest in this; I am no 
vagabond or miscreant. You have 
said so yourself. I have committed 
the offence of a freedman against 
a noble; punish me as such, but 
not as a serf, not as a slave, for I 
will not bear it.’ 

‘Thou shalt bear what I com- 
mand thee; thou art my vassal, 
my servant ; nothing else or more, 
however proud and rebellious thou 
mayst be. I show thee mercy, for 
thou hast committed thyself against 
my noble, against the son of my 
friend, and thou deservest worse.’ 

‘I require no such mercy; I 
prefer death to degradation.’ 

‘It is not for thee to choose; 
thou shalt accept what I will,’ 
said Charles coldly, and with com- 
manding gesture. 

‘ By Heaven I will not! yelled 
Hans, in wild despair ; and, with 
tiger-like nimbleness, picking up 
the sword which he had thrown 
from him some moments ago, he 
made one mad bound towards the 
duke. 

‘Hans! called Jehanne, in a 
fainting voice, attempting to drag 
him backwards; but Coquinet’s 
firm hand prevented her, and she 
sank almost senseless into his arms. 

Hans heard nothing, sawnothing. 
He raised his sword. Charles met 
the onset with a half-provoking, 
half-amused smile, but did not stir, 
as if wanting to see what the artist 
would dare, how far his anger 
would lead him ; but the duke was 
mistaken ; it was no maniac’s rav- 
ing on Hans’ part; it was the lion 
at bay—the last throw of the de- 
spairing gambler who stakes his 
life against disgrace. But for one 
moment he held up his weapon ; 
then he lowered it, and falling at 
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the duke’s feet, with bowed head 
and clasped hands, he spoke slowly 
and scarcely audible : 

‘I have raised my hand against 
my lord and sovereign ; now have 
I deserved death; let justice be 
done to me.’ 

‘It shall be done to thee, thou 
mayst be certain,’ replied Charles, 
in a tone in which the keen listener 
might have detected something 
ambiguous. 

By this time Jehanne had suc- 
ceeded in mastering her emotions, 
and torn herself from Coquinet’s 
grasp. 

‘Monseigneur,’ she cried, sink- 
ing down also beside Hans, ‘do 
not listen to him! he is mad; he 
knows not what he craves. Be 
merciful to him for my sake, for he 
is my friend, my brother from my 
childhood ; for many years he has 
been dear to me; do not strike 
mein him.’ And, as if to shield 
him, she covered his head with her 
hands. 

The noble courage of the girl, 
avowing a love so long pent up in 
herinmost heart at the very moment 
when disgrace and misery threaten- 
ed the cherished one, could not 
fail to evoke admiration and sym- 
pathy in every generous breast; 
but Charles seemed to close his 
against such impressions, for he 
spoke coldly and with severity : 

‘How is this, Jehanne ? do you 
plead for a rebel who lifts his hand 
against your sovereign and kins- 
man ?” 

‘I am convinced, monseigneur, 
that he is ready at any hour to give 
his life for his lord and master, 
and the guilty trespass of this one 
moment springs not from the heart, 
but from the brain unhinged and 
terror-stricken.’ 

‘I know well enough whence it 
springs,’ replied Charles. ‘I know 
him better than you imagine ; he 
has been an audacious rebel from 
his youth. He knows what I mean. 
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Dost thou not, Hans?’ And the 
duke whispered a few words to the 
artist, which struck the latter with 
the liveliest astonishment. ‘ Yes, 
Master Hans,’ resumed Charles 
aloud, ‘thou seest that we are not 
so easily hoodwinked, and pretty 
well aware whom we deal with in 
thee, though thou didst disguise 
thyself and slink from our presence 
to escape our attention.’ 

‘Monseigneur, it was fear of 
displeasing you—it was diiscre- 
tion.’ 

‘Thou needst not tell me what 
it was. I feigned to perceive 
nothing, but I saw through it all. 
Pick up this sword and give it to 
me.’ 

Somewhat surprised, Hans has- 
tened to obey. 

‘How camest thou by this wea- 
pon?’ asked the duke, curiously 
examining the damascened blade. 

Hans remained silent and hesi- 
tated; he remembered Coquinet’s 
advice. 

‘Out with it, we command thee,’ 
said Charles, in a tone that left no 
choice. 

‘The Earl of Charolois gave it 
me years ago, when times were dif- 
ferent, when I had some hopes of 
his favour,’ stammered Hans, his 
eyes filling with tears, and scarcely 
able to suppress a choking sensa- 
tion rising in his throat. 

‘The Earl of Charolois was a 
great sinner in those times,’ inter- 
rupted Charles; ‘and the Duke of 
Burgundy has felt even this day, in 
your mad onslaught, the after-pangs 
of his crimes. But where the Earl 
of Charolois was to blame, the Duke 
of Burgundy will not judge thee too 
rigorously. My late father—may 
the Lord have mercy on his soul !— 
forgave mealso.’ At these last words 
Charles reverently lifted his bonnet, 
and spoke almost inaudibly, as if 
communing with himself, while deep 
emotion was visible in his features. 
‘The Duke of Burgundy,’ he con- 
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tinued aloud and forcibly, ‘ gives 
thee back this weapon, on condi- 
tion that thou shalt no longer use 
it against thy master, but for him.’ 

‘Heavenly saints! I—I do not 
understand !’ exclaimed Hans con- 
fusedly. 

‘I do,’ chimed in Jehanne joy- 
ously. ‘ Kiss your duke’s hand, for 
mercy has been granted to you; 
and she herself set the example of 
this humble gratitude. 

‘ My gracious lord, could I but 
die for you now ! spoke Hans, with 
enthusiastic transport. 

‘H’m! the opportunity might 
possibly be found,’ remarked Co- 
quinet, silent all this while, but 
now indulging in facial contortions, 
which plainly showed that the dé- 
nouement pleased him but moder- 
ately. 

At the sound of his voice the 
duke turned to him. 

‘Why did not you obey just 
now ?” 

Coquinet made a wry and more 
comical face still. 

‘What am I to say, mighty sove- 
reign? When Jupiter thunders, the 
brains of us poor mortals are apt to 
get confused from terror. I fancied 
that I had suddenly been meta- 
morphosed into a tree, and felt my- 
self rooted to the ground ; besides, 
I had to support a fainting lady.’ 

‘As your hands are less occu- 
pied now, and the spell of your 
metamorphosis seems to be broken, 
you will perhaps be disposed to 
obey this time,’ replied Charles, 
laughing in spite of himself. ‘Con- 
duct the Jonker of Ravesteyn to 
his noble father, and communicate 
to him in our name what /rowesses 
he has accomplished here.’ 

‘ Tllustrious sir,’ remonstrated 


Philippe, in a bitter tone of re- 
proach, ‘the Vidamesse de Heurne 
is the cause of it all; without her 
I should not have come hither.’ 
‘Jonker, Jonker, how can you 
say this?’ said Jehanne, a feeling 
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of vexation at the mean subterfuge 
making her lose sight for the mo- 
ment of her own dignity —‘ how can 
you say this, when I charged you 
to go to Damme on an errand for 
me? Why did you not go?” 

Philippe was about to answer, 
when he was prevented by Charles. 

‘Silence !’ commanded he, ‘ and 
be careful not to come into my 
presence for some time.’ 

Philippe bowed his head and 
turned away, casting a look of 
deadly hatred on Jehanne, which 
look did not remain unnoticed by 
the duke; for no sooner had the 
door closed behind him and Co- 
quinet, than he resumed : 

‘And now, Vidamesse, you are 
free, but a prey to the ill-will and 
persecutions of the Ravesteyns. 
Why did you not choose a hus- 
band as I permitted you to do?’ 

‘Monseigneur, I have chosen 
this one,’ she said timidly, taking 
Hans’ hand, ‘and with your gra- 
cious permission no one else shall 
be my spouse.’ 

‘ Nay, nay, Vidamesse de Heurne; 
such was not my intention. When 
I left you the free choice from 
among the young people at my 
court, I had no thought but of a 
knight or a noble.’ 

‘It need cost your highness but 
a word to make a knight and noble 
of Hans Memmelinck,* who is an 
able artist, and a pious courageous 
man to boot—who carries nobility 
in his heart,’ said Jehanne coax- 
ingly. 

‘ Nay, Jehanne ; by St. Andrew’s 
cross I do not understand things in 
that way. Were he a man of arms, 
it would be different. Then, if he 
continued to show the firmness and 
courage I credit him with, in deeds 
of valour and distinction, I might 
show him favour and good-will; but 
now, a painter, what could I do 


* The name as pronounced is pure 
Flemish, which I have altered according to 
the modern spelling. 
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with him? My lord father made 
Jan van Eyck a counsellor for the 
sake of his brilliant talents; but 
apart from Hans not being a Jan 
van Eyck, you are too near in my 
blood and too dear to my heart to 
wed you to a burgher, were he ever 
so high a court servant. The man’ 
—and Charles turned to Hans— 
‘whom I reward with the hand 
of my cousine, the Vidamesse de 
Heurne, must have fought at my 
side, and have earned the knightly 
accolade in all honour on the field 
of battle.’ 

‘Monseigneur,’ asked Hans, with 
eagerness, ‘may I apply this de- 
cision to myself?’ 

‘I said it for this purpose, Hans. 
I know thou hast the feelings of a 
nobleman and the heart of a war- 
rior; I tried thee sorely just now, 
and found thee all I could wish. 
I can no longer bear thee sitting 
here with this brush betwixt the 
fingers to paint counterfeits that 
please no one; I have master- 
painters and colourists to spare at 
my court, but men of stout hearts 
and valour are never too many in 
the army. It was not without in- 
tention that I gave thee back thy 
sword. I will place thee in a suit- 
able rank among my men of arms ; 
I will pave the way for thee to ob- 
tain my cousine, but I swear it is 
the only one. The question re- 
mains whether thou canst and wilt 
go that way ?” 

‘I will, monseigneur, and, with 
the help of God, I can also!’ ex- 
claimed Hans, in a firm tone of 
voice, though not without casting 
a melancholy glance at his uncom- 
pleted work, from which he was so 
ruthlessly torn away. 

‘Your noble cowsine has done so 
much for me, she has been so long 
my support, my solace, my sole 
hope in this life, that it would be 
base ingratitude to reject the only 
means that can bring me to her. 
To abandon my art wrings my 
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heart, monseigneur; but to re- 
nounce Jehanne would be death 
in the midst oflife. You think well 
that I should accept, Jehanne ?” 

‘ Alas, alas, my friend, you must! 
I know you cannot act differently ; 
but howsoever grateful for your de- 
cision, I fear me, lord duke, that 
for the sake of gaining a valiant 
warrior you are about to destroy 
a glorious and beautiful artist’s 
career.’ 

‘Now, now, Jehanne, it boots 
little to bewail this decision. I 
have opened to Hans the shortest 
and surest way to glory, the same 
by which my lord father and my- 
self have become among the most 
puissant princes in Christendom, 
and by which, with God’s help, I 
intend to consolidate my states 
into a powerful and prosperous 
kingdom, and extend it further and 
further, to the terror and humilia- 
tion of my enemies.’ 


Here my informant breaks off 
most abruptly, and history, despite 
my researches, declines to supply 
me with sufficiently authentic ma- 
terial to bring this story to the ter- 
mination which I, and perhaps my 
readers also, would have wished 
for it. One thing is certain: Hans 
did not marry the Vidamesse de 
Heurne; he died a_ bachelor. 
Shortly after the scene described 
above, Charles the Bold, too much 
engrossed with the ambitious plans 
we heard him enunciate to consider 
the wrong he inflicted upon Hans, 
by interrupting his more peaceful 
but no less glorious career, made 
the latter accompany him in his 
campaigns, thinking that he opened 
to his former favourite a surer way 
to fame than the one originally 
chosen by the artist. 

And Jehanne? Even before 
her brother started on his wars of 
conquest, she obtained his permis- 
sion to retire to Heurne, where she 
passed several years in expectation 
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of the return of Memling, sufficient- 
ly advanced in rank to enable him 
to redeem his plighted troth. But 
he never came. Borne away by 
the excitement of the rash and 
sanguinary wars of the fearless, but 
restless and warlike, prince—drag- 
ged down at last in the latter’s ig- 
nominious and terrible fall, Hans 
Memling’s name was not as much 
as mentioned at the court in Briiges 
after the duke’s death. Had he 
been killed or carried to foreign 
lands among the many prisoners of 
war? Had he escaped, and was 
he wandering as an exile on the 
face of the earth? No one knew. 
Coquinet, who might have given 
information, had never returned. 

The Vidamesse gave up all hope 
of ever seeing her beloved again in 
this world. And now, dreading 
the powerful revenge and persecu- 
tion of the Ravesteyns, especially 
since Messire Adolf van Cleef had 
assumed the reins of government 
in Maria’s name, she sought and 
found a peaceful asylum in a con- 
vent. She had abandoned all 
earthly hopes ; there remained no- 
thing but a preparation for a higher 
life; the times were particularly 
propitious for such a step, and she 
thought that she could not do bet- 
ter than take the veil. 

Hanseventually returned, though 
the particulars of this return have 
not come down to us. Happily 
his work is there to show that he 
was not lost to the art which he 
illustrated, and which rendered 
him immortal. The glory and 
grandeur of the duke who deemed 
him beneath the honour ofa union 
with his sister have been weighed 
by posterity and found wanting. 
The brush has proved more power- 
ful than the sword to brave the 
oblivion of ages, for Memling’s 
name lives, while Charles’s is, if 
not forgotten, scarcely ever men- 
tioned. 


One word in conclusion. Ihave 
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embodied Hans Memling’s love- 
affair into a story, for the simple rea- 
son that an essay, if valuable at all, is 
only so when the most salient facts 
of the subject are universally known. 
That such was not the case in this 
instance we have no need to state. 
The moral of the tale is left to the 
reader’s inference. That Charles 
loved Jehanne there is no reason 
to doubt, nay, it is certain that he 
loved her better than any other 
member of his family. Was he, 
then, apart from this single affec- 
tion, a monster? In no way; he 


was simply a feudal brother, claim- 
ing the right to do as he liked with 
his sister, to set up the fictitious 
barriers which aristocratic prejudice 
even until our own days has main- 
tained against love’s pretensions. 
Neither law nor morals opposed 
the union of a king’s daughter or 
sister with a painter, but the refusal 
of Charles will be better understood 
when we remember that even a 
century later Thévet, in his bio- 
graphies of the illustrious, excused 
himself with humble apology for 
naming an artist amongst them. 
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THE snow lay white on the moorland, the snow lay white on the’ fell, 
The snow lay thick on the garden-walks, 

And on what had been rose and lily stalks, 

Till under its weight their heads they bowed, 

As to seek lost glories amid its shroud. 

The snow lay cold on the ivy leaves, 

And heaped on the lattice window-eaves, 

And ever and aye, sad, deep, and low, 

Through the veil of the softly-falling snow, 


Rang out the minster bell. 


She rose from her dreamy vigil, the watch she kept by the fire. 
She rose with a quick impatient sigh, 


Tossing the favourite volume by, 


Unheeding the dog with its wistful gaze, 

Unheeding the pictures she saw in the blaze. 

She passed to the window, and lingering there, 

Saw the snow on the branches gaunt and bare, 

The snow in the clouds, and the snow on the ground, 
And the sharp still air in frost-shackles bound, 

Full of snow-flakes that would not tire. 


She said, ‘It is all in keeping with the life I am doomed to know: 
My buds have blossomed, my blossoms are dead, 

My fruits are wasted, my seeds are shed— 

Shed and perished ; no second spring, 


For the winter of life is nestling 


*Neath the drifts of age or the frost of death, 
To waken in flower at April's breath ; 

My two sweet seasons are laughed away, 
My autumn is waning chill and gray, 


And the grave waits under the snow.’ 


S. K. PHILLIPS. 











4A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 








CHAPTER I. 


LITTLEHAVEN is as wide awake as 
a town so naturally disposed to 
drowsiness can be. The women, 
with wonderfully white linen and 
capacious baskets, are shopping in 
the High Street, which is the artery 
of Littlehaven, whence the many 
various side-streets draw their life 
supplies. And now circulation is 
at ms briskest; for it is Saturday 
night. The male population is 
sparsely represented among the 
busy buyers: a few sharp-nosed 
wives have their meek husbands to 
carry the baskets; but the men 
generally are talking at their ease 
in the sanded parlours of the ale- 
houses, or about the more preten- 
tious tap of the George. 

The nearest railway station is 
five miles away, and the omnibus 
which carries railway passengers 
thence to Littlehaven is now de- 
scending the cliff road and entering 
High Street. 

The omnibus with its freight of 
visitors is always an object of in- 
terest; but to-nightit attracts special 
attention by reason of a remarkable 
passenger sitting on the box-seat 
by the driver. He is an African, in 
whom the typical ugliness of his 
race is exaggerated. His eyes are 


smaller, his nose is broader, his ears 
are larger, than most negroes: in 
a word, he is his own caricature. 
The unassuming costume of an 
English man-servant is out of cha- 
ra@ter with his obtrusive ugliness. 
He would have seemed less notice- 





able in a dress as extravagant as his 
personal appearance. Evidently he 
is proud of his dress; he sits with 
folded arms in an attitude of ridicu- 
lous importance as the omnibus 
slowly makes its way down the steep 
High Street amid the curious crowd. 
He is the object of general inspec- 
tion, and he knows it. Shop- 
keepers come to their doors to look 
after him, and several girls hurry 
along to keep pace with the omni- 
bus. There is quite a little crowd 
at the George, when the conveyance 
stops, to see him get down. . His 
limbs are long and loosely set upon 
his body, and his feet get in his 
way. Added to these inconveni- 
ences, he is as awkward as he is 
ungainly, and, leaving hold of the 
strap at the wrong moment, and 
missing the step with his foot at the 
same time, he comes down upon 
the road in a sitting posture, and 
his hat flies off at a tangent. There 
is a burst of laughter from the as- 
sembled spectators, which suddenly 
ceases asthe mortified negro springs 
to his feet and faces them. He is 
seen for the first time at his full 
height—over six feet—and in his 
face are visible all the fierce pas- 
sions of a savage. His mouth is 
partly open, showing the white dog- 
like teeth; his brows wrinkle like 
an infuriated ape’s ; and his little 
gray eyes have the venomous wicked- 
ness ofa viper’s in their look. His 
fists are not doubled, but the fin- 
gers are bent like claws; and as he 
looks slowly round, he seems to 
crouch, ready to spring upon any 
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luckless creature who should betray 
a sign of feeling merry over his 
disaster. 

At this moment a musical voice 
inside the omnibus cries softly, 
‘ Lazaro !’ 

In a moment he has caught up 
his hat and sprung to the door of 
the vehicle, where he stands with 
not a trace of fury in his face—only 
the abashed smirking expression 
there of a hound that has been 
called to heel by its master. He 
presents his arm, and, just touching 
it, a lady descends from the omni- 
bus and makes her way to the hall 
of the hotel. Every feminine eye 
is now turned to her. She is young 
—not more than three-and-twenty 
—and evidently not English. Her 
style of dress is in advance of Eng- 
lish fashion—far ahead of the vogue 
in this little out-of-the-way town— 
and betrays the wearer's studious 
care to do justice to the perfect 
symmetry in which Nature has 
shaped her figure. She is beauti- 
ful ; her skin is a delicate olive, with 
a glow of colour mantling her cheek 
like the sunny side of an autumn 
fruit. No bright colour in her dress 
detracts from the lustre of her face ; 
the neutral tints of bonnet and cos- 
tume, from which all jewelry and 
ornament are absent, serve as a foil 
to the beauty of her cheek and the 
brilliancy ofher eyes. Nota wrinkle 
in glove or boot breaks the perfect 
outlines of foot and hand. No un- 
necessary bow or pleat destroys 
the graceful contour of her supple 
figure. Sheisan artist. Her eyes 
are large and black, fringed with 
dark curled lashes. Her hair is 
purple - black, and, growing low 
down on her brow, is carried back 
as closely as its wayward inclination 
to curl will allow. A lock beside 
her ear has broken from restraint, 
and another flutters loose upon her 
temple. Her features are not out 
of character with the perfection of 
her form. They are small and 
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regular—each beautiful in itself. A 
thin nostril, a thin lip, and a pro- 
nounced chin show passion and 
strength. One sees that the ex- 
pressions of calm complacency now 
upon her face are not habitual to 
it. A woman with features like this 
is not one of those women who are 
content to take the goods that gods 
may send without trying to improve 
upon them. No one could deny 
fascination to her charms, nor ques- 
tion her beauty; but hers is not 
English loveliness: it is utterly 
wanting in that sweet ingenuous 
simplicity which strikes all foreign 
observers as the peculiar charm in 
our girls. 

She is not above the average 
height ; but she appears taller, for 
her head is classically small, and 
her throat long ; and in moving she 
carries her body erect, walking with 
an imperial step not at all out of 
keeping with the high-bred elegance 
of her appearance. This is Isidore 
Cachita. 

In English which has but the 
faintest foreign accent she asks for 
a sitting-room and bedroom for her- 
self and a second bedroom for her 
servant. Thelandlady of the George 
herself conducts the visitor to the 
best rooms in the house, and asks 
if they will do. Miss Cachita, with 
a graceful movement of head and 
hand, signifies her satisfaction, and 
desires the chambermaid to be sent 
to her. 

Lazaro has brought up his mis- 
tress’s travelling trunk; and as the 
chambermaid takes it into the bed- 
room, Miss Cachitagives her strange 
servant a piece of money, and tells 
him that he will not be required for 
two hours. She speaks to him in 


Portuguese, and he, thanking her 
in the same tongue, withdraws. 
He leaves the hotel,and wanders 
down the High Street till he comes 
to a butcher’s shop. He walks in 
and stands towering over the cus- 
tomers there, creating quite a sen- 




















sation by his prodigious size and 
ugliness. The women are unused 
to such monsters outside of travel- 
ling shows, and draw back respect- 
fully from him. A little boy on 
whom he has set a hungry eye runs 
behind his mother with a howl of 
terror. 

Lazarois not a customerto be kept 
waiting. He holds up the piece of 
money in hishand, and says, ‘Plenty 
beef ;’ and the butcher serves him 
without delay. The negro takes 
his ‘plenty beef, and, striking down 
one of the side-streets, presently 
finds himself at the old church. 
The graveyard is quiet, and no one 
is within sight. He enters the sacred 
ground, and, squatting upon his 
heels in a secluded corner between 
two newly-made graves, Lazaro un- 
wraps the paper from the raw meat, 
and eats it ravenously, tearing it to 
pieces with his long teeth. Seen in 
the mist that is rising from the moist 
earth, and in this fading light of an 
autumn evening, he looks like an 
unholy ghoul. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘Is there a doctor in this town ?” 
asks Miss Cachita. 

‘ Yes, miss,’ replies the chamber- 
maid ; ‘ Dr. Frazer.’ 

‘Dr. Frazer! echoes the lady 
carelessly, taking up a hand-glass 
and looking sidelong in it. 

Her tone invites further com- 
munication ; and the chambermaid, 
who is unpacking Miss Cachita’s 
trunk, says, 

‘He were assistant to Dr. Bow- 
las, miss ; but when the old gentle- 
man died, Dr. Frazer came to be 
head of the business, so to speak.’ 

* How long has Dr. Bowlas been 
dead ?” 

‘Six mont’s, miss, about.’ 
_*Has Dr. Frazer a large prac- 
tice >—is he generally liked ? 
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‘Oh, very much liked, miss. The 
ladies like Dr. Frazer much better 
than old Dr. Bowlas.’ 

‘I suppose he is very handsome 
and fascinating?’ says Miss Cachita, 
laughing. 

‘Very hansome, miss, and I 
should say very fascinating to ladies. 
But I’ve only been to the surgery 
once to have a tooth drawed ; and 
then, because I happened to be 
nervous, he told me not to be a 
fool ; so I can’t speak from experi- 
ence as to his being fascinating, 
miss.’ 

Miss Cachita laughs, and asks, 
still listlessly toying with the glass, 

‘Is there one lady more than 
another that finds him fascinating, 
do you know, or does he tell them 
all not to be fools?” 

‘Well, you see, miss, it wouldn’t 
exactly do for any one to be very 
fond of him now, seein’ as Dr. 
Frazer got awife quite lately,and—’ 

There is acrash suddenly check- 
ing the chambermaid’s further com- 
munication. The hand-glass has 
fallen from Miss Cachita’s hands, 
and is at her feet, the glass shat- 
tered in a hundred pieces. The 
young lady herself seems uncon- 
scious of the accident, and stands 
with her hand raised and her eyes 
fixed precisely as she stood when 
those words came from the chamber- 
maid’s lips: ‘ Dr. Frazer got a wife 
quite lately.’ 

The girl, moving forward to pick 
up the broken glass, is struck by 
the strange appearance of the lady, 
so motionless and white. 

‘Do you feel ill, miss? Will 
you take this chair? May I give 
you some water ?” 

These questions recall Miss 
Cachita from that scared and 
dream-like existence which we en- 
ter at certain crises, forgetting the 
scene in which we actually stand. 

‘I am faint,’ says she. ‘I will 
take this chair; never mind the 
water. I have felt ill all day ; that 
RR 
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is why I inquired about the doctor 
of this place.’ 

‘Shall I send for him, miss ?” 

It is some time before Miss 
Cachita answers, and then she puts 
a question : 

‘ How long would it take to fetch 
him ?” 

‘Not a bit more than half an 
hour, miss, if he is at home. One 
of the men will go on horseback 
with the message.’ 

Again Miss Cachita considers 
before answering. 

‘Send for Dr. Frazer,’ she says 
slowly. ‘The messenger need only 
say that a lady at this hotel requires 
his attention. You need not re- 
turn. If I require any assistance 
I will ring my bell.’ 

Isidore Cachita, left alone, shows 
no bodily sign of that fierce storm 
of the passions which is agitating 
her soul. She has sense enough 
to know that no relief can come 
to her from those physical exertions 
which many people indulge in when 
they suffer mentally. She does 
not throw herself upon the bed, 
nor stride about the room; she 
stands where the chambermaid left 
her, taxing every faculty of her 
mind to realise her position and 
determine upon that new future 
which an unexpected accident 
forces her to take. 

She came to England to find 
Tom Frazer and marry him ; she 
has found him—married. What 
is she to do—to go back to Brazil 
and forget him? Oh,no; thatidea 
has not entered her mind. The 
question before her is this: How 
shall I set aside this obstacle which 
opposes the fulfilment of my pur- 
pose? When she told the maid to 
send for Dr. Frazer she resolved 
that, in the half-hour before his arri- 
val, she would think out a course of 
action ; she would decide definitely 
how she should behave when he 
came. The urgency of the case 
demands close thought; and not 
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for a moment does she suffer senti- 
ment to take the place of reason. 

Before the half-hour has expired 
she makes an end of her delibera- 
tion, and sets herself to the prac- 
tical part of the business before 
her. She has settled the destiny 
of herself, of Tom Frazer and that 
unknown wife of his, in less time 
than many people would take to 
consider what kind of garment they 
should assume for a certain occa- 
sion. She herself feels that she 
has performed a feat of mental 
strength beyond an ordinary capa- 
city. It is an auspicious com- 
mencement of her new life. Ex- 
citement sends the rich blood 
quickly through her veins again, 
and, looking in the glass, she is 
satisfied with the bright hue of her 
cheek and the brilliancy of her eyes. 

She gently passes a silk hand- 
kerchief over her face ; for her skin 
is of that peculiar fineness which 
resists the ordinary effects of tra- 
velling, and she has a continental 
hatred of unnecessary soap and 
water. She puts on fresh cuffs and 
collar, and changes her boots for 
a tiny pair of Pompadour shoes ; 
and now, the half-hour expiring, 
she walks into her sitting-room, 
with that expression upon her face 
which she intends Dr. Frazer to 
find there on his coming. 

She has not long to wait. A 
trap drives into the courtyard be- 
low; a step is heard upon the 
stairs, the door opens, and the 
chambermaid announces, 

‘Dr. Frazer.’ 

Miss Cachita is at the further end 
of the room, which is dark, for the 
candles are not yet lit; and she 
waits until the door closes upon 
the maid before moving from her 
chair. 

The doctor, after bowing to the 
distant figure, advances to the 
table in the middle of the room, and 
stands there, somewhat perplexed 
by his strange patient’s slowness to 
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state her requirements. Her back 
is to the window, and he sees only 
that she is graceful in movement 
and delicately beautiful in form as 
she approaches him. She walks 
round the table, her hands at her 
back, until she is quite close 
to him, and he can see the beauti- 
ful face, saucily smiling. 


‘Isidore! Miss Cachita? he 
exclaims. 

‘Tom! Mr. Frazer! she replies 
mockingly. 


He holds out his hand ; but she 
keeps hers behind her, and pro- 
jects her cheek to be kissed, saying 
naively, 

‘I have been so long absent from 
England that I forget how to shake 
hands.’ 

Dr. Frazer does what no man, 
be he ever so married, could help 
doing in this position; he kisses 
the soft smiling cheek, but he 
blushes prodigiously, and stam- 
mers much as he says, 

‘I hope you will not so soon for- 
get the better form of salutation 
you have learnt in Brazil.’ 

‘Itis all I can wish to remember 
of that hateful place.’ 

She sighs, and stands lost in 
silent reverie. Dr. Frazer is silent 
too, but he is less composed than 
the young lady. He weighs his 
hat in his hand, looks in it, then 
at Miss Cachita; clears his throat 
to speak, and again looks into his 
hat in foolish silence. He stands 
in an embarrassing position. 

Tea years ago he was a student, 
and madly in love with Isidore 
Cachita—madly in more respects 
than one, for he was not twenty- 
one, and dependent upon his father 
for subsistence; and she under 
fifteen, and a pupil at a boarding- 
school. The young Brazilian was 
a woman in her love passion; the 
young Englishman was as much a 
fool as most students of his age. 
Despite the strict surveillance of 
the principal of the school, Isidore 
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found means of obtaining meetings 
with her lover, and defied every 
difficulty in her way. But the 
4iaison was soon discovered. Fresh 
restrictions were put upon Isidore ; 
and Tom Frazer’s father, being in- 
formed of his son’s amour, removed 
him from the vicinity of the school, 
cut down his allowance, and pro- 
mised to stop it altogether if he 
heard any more of ‘the preposter- 
ous nonsense. Tom was, of 
course, for a while heart-broken ; 
but time, in conjunction with a 
changed scene, and the absence of 
his innamorata, were effacing his 
grief, when lo! one evening his 
chamber-door opened, and Isidore 
stood before him. 

Without a word she threw her 
arms about his neck, and drew his 
head down to her eager lips, nor 
until she was satiated with kisses 
would she use those lips for other 
purpose. When she spoke, it was 
to tell him that her father was 
dead; that her uncle,’ now her 
guardian, had come to take her 
from school, and to Brazil; that she 
had escaped from him; that she 
had hunted all over London for 
Tom, and now, having found him, 
she would never, never leave him. 

At that moment Tom had two 
and sixpence in his pocket, and no 
more ; his monthly allowance was 
not due for three days; and the 
difficulty of settling down with a 
wife upon half a crown appalled 
him. But he was released from 
his dilemma by the sudden appear- 
ance in the room of two gentle- 
men, one a detective, and the 
other Isidore Cachita’s uncle. The 
lovers were separated, and Isidore 
was carried away. A few days 
later Tom received a letter, written 
in lead-pencil. He read: 


‘My Darling,—I am confined 
in a ship’s cabin, and shall be taken 
to Brazil. But 7 wé// return; and 
I swear, by my God, to think of 
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no one but you until I do; nor 
after, for ever! My soul is yours ; 
and if I can bribe the man who 
bears this to my service, it shall 
not be long before my body is 
yours also. If I succeed or not, 
think of me ever as your wife. 
‘ ISIDORE.’ 


But evidently she failed in her 
endeavours to escape; and Tom 
neither saw nor heard any more of 
Miss Cachita. Her passion made 
a strong impression on him at the 
time, and he dared not look at a 
pretty face for months after. But 
twelve months later he was flirting 
with another lady, and in another 
year he was coquetting with half a 
dozen. When he gave up flirtation, 
and went steadily to work at his 
profession, he forgot all about 
Isidore except in rare moments of 
idleness ; and then he laughed to 
think how he and she had indulged 
in dramatic romance, and wondered 
whom she had married. It was 
only natural to conclude that a 
young lady of her warm and im- 
pulsive temperament should 
marry; and as he heard nothing 
about her he believed she had 
given herself to another. He 
was not disposed to mourn her 
loss greatly, for the romance of 
twenty-one looks wonderfully like 
folly at thirty. Besides this, he 
had found a girl much better suited 
to wed a quiet matter-of-fact Eng- 
lish doctor than Miss Cachita had 
been. This girl was Margaret 
Haydon ; and her he duly married 
in the tenth year of Isidore’s dis- 
appearance, and just two months 
before her arrival in Littlehaven. 

And now, as he stands beside 
Isidore Cachita, looking at that 
hand which wears no wedding ring, 
he recalls the past; he thinks of 
the vague, and rather improbable, 
possibility that this young lady still 
cares for him, and wonders how 
he is to break to her the intelli- 
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gence that he has married, without 
conveying an unpleasant impres- 
sion. Look at it how you will, and 
making every allowance for their 
altered positions, it is an embar- 
rassing situation for Dr. Frazer. 

‘I suppose,’ he begins, ‘it must 
be eight or nine years since we 
last met.’ 

‘It is ten years and thirty-three 
days,’ answers Isidore. 

This exactness proclaims an 
amount of interest which is not 
reassuring to the young doctor. 

‘You have altered greatly,’ he 
says. 

‘In what way?’ 

*To your advantage, of course. 
You are now a woman: you were 
a child.’ 

* And a rather forward child for 
my age, you think.’ 

Tom Frazer feels ill at ease ; he 
laughs mechanically. 

‘I suppose they are only children 
that alter, says Isidore, with a 
touch of sarcasm in her tone. 

‘If age is gauged by constancy, 
I fear many of us are long in get- 
ting out of our adolescence,’ says 
Tom. 

‘ And the sooner we mature the 
better—do you think so?’ 

‘I think the joys of youth are 
over-rated.’ 

‘Yes, and its sorrows under- 
rated. Look how young people 
have to love and weep, and break 
their hearts, before they arrive at 
the comfortable indifference of 
their seniors. It reconciles one to 
old maidenhood, to look back upon 
the past with its few brief moments 
of hope, its long dismal hours of 
despair, and think, “ Well, all that 
is past and gone for ever.”’ 

‘Are you speaking ironically ? 

‘Now that’s uncomplimentary, 
for you know irony is the language 
of the disappointed, and you might 
as well tell me that you see gray 
hair and wrinkles upon me. No, 
I spoke in sober earnest. I shall 
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be what is called an old maid. 
Do you know I have been nine 
years in a convent, and there I 
have learnt philosophy. I have 
read of headstrong men coming 
from their prisons content with 
good and ill alike.’ 

‘That apathy is not natural in 
any creature who has not suffered 
cruelly. I hope that you were not 
unwillingly an inmate of that con- 
vent.’ 

It is on Isidore’s lips to: say, 
‘Am I a liar? When I said I 
would come to you, did I willingly 
stay away?’ but she controls her- 
self, and resolves to subdue the 
irony of her speech. After a mo- 
ment’s silence she tells her first 
falsehood : 

‘I stayed there willingly. I 
liked the quiet life, and, seeing the 
folly of childhood, I put away 
childish things. I should have 
been there now, but—but my uncle 
was assassinated, and I was pre- 
vailed upon to leave the convent, 
in order to look after my uncle’s 
estate, which, by his death, became 
mine.’ 

‘You were fond of your uncle?’ 

Isidore bows her head, for she 
doubts her ability to control the 
muscles of her face, as she mur- 
murs softly, 

‘Very.’ 

‘And you are travelling now, I 
presume, to recover from the shock 
of his death.’ 

‘Just so. I shall return no 
more to Brazil. I have a large for- 
tune now—six or seven thousand a 
year. It is more than I know what 
to do with. Shall we sit down ?’ 

She takes a seat by the window. 
Every minute the light grows fainter, 
but there is enough to reveal the 
perfect outline of her profile, and 
its beauty is not lost upon Dr. 
Frazer as he draws a chair near 
her. Her manner fairly puzzles 
him. Remembering her fervid im- 
pulsive nature as a girl, her present 
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cold calmness appears anomalous. 
He is doubtful whether her cynical 
indifference is assumed, or the 
natural outcome of long confine- 
ment in a convent. She has not 
referred directly to their former 
acquaintance and its passionate 
conclusion; and he has not yet 
told her of his marriage. There is 
an opportunity now to tell her, and 
with a feeling almost of guilt, he 
says, 

‘Shall I tell you what has hap- 
pened to me since we parted ?’ 

‘Indeed, I shall be glad to 
know. I am selfishly bound up in 
my own affairs, as all hopeless 
women are, or I should have asked 
you to tell me.’ 

‘The story of my life is brief. 
My father died, and with the money 
he left me I bought a practice here, 
and—and I have taken a wife.’ 

He watches her keenly. She 
does not start ; but looking still in 
the distance, her profile towards 
him, she says, with no sign of agi- 
tation in her voice, 

‘Ah, so the chambermaid told 
me about ten minutes before your 
arrival. I should have congratu- 
lated you, but, as I confess, I am 
utterly selfish. You have been 
married about three years, she tells 
me.’ 

‘Oh, no; not one. 
have said three months.’ 

‘I remember now. And you are 
very happy?” 

* Quite happy.’ 

She turns to him, takes his hand, 
and, pressing it, says with more 
warmth than she has before shown, 

‘I am very, very glad to hear it. 
I cannot forget that, as children, 
you and I were indeed close friends. 
We were absurdly silly, of course ; 
but underlying our folly there was 
something I believe deserving of a 
better name. And that regard has 
outlived other changes in my na- 
ture. I have always thought of 
you as a true-hearted English gen- 


She must 
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tleman, and you don’t know how 
highly a southern woman appre- 
ciates that character; our own 
countrymen being _proverbially 
treacherous and deceitful.’ 

She clasps his handas she speaks, 
and this unsophisticated Tom 
Frazer is vain enough to believe 
that she thinks him true-hearted. 
He gives a sigh of relief to find 
that Isidore should regard that for- 
getfulness of her in such a philo- 
sophic and rational spirit ; and also 
that she has not entertained any 
hope of renewing their acquaint- 
ance as man and woman upon the 
ground they held as girl and boy. 
Miss Cachita continues : 

‘I knew I should always find in 
you a wise friend: that is why I 
came to England; that is why I 
am here.’ 

‘You may rely upon my friend- 
ship, and what wisdom I have shall 
be devoted to your interest.’ 

‘Ah, Iam not deceived. I want 
counsel and advice; for I know 
nothing of the world—how should 
I, who left ita child? I have not 
a friend in the world. In that 
convent I was not suffered to keep 
even a bird. They wished to take 
the human love out of my heart, 
and I think they succeeded. Is it 
not a physical fact that an organ 
unused for a long time loses its 
functions ?” 

‘I have known such cases.’ 

‘Then is it remarkable that the 
mysterious organ which we calla 
soul, a heart, should lose its active 
power? You knew me before I 
went into that prison. You see 
me now. The passion of life seems 
to me folly. The whole world 
seems to me devoid of interest. 
Cloud and sunshine, fruitful fields 
and barren wastes, are alike to me. 
I saw a man crushed by a railway 
engine without a shudder. Had I 
been told that you were dead I 
think I could not have shed a tear. 
In that convent this indifference 
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appeared to be all that a mortal 
could desire ; it was a relief from 
the suffering I underwent in the 
early part of my confinement. I 
was taught to believe that this 
apathy was the highest form of in- 
tellectual happiness. It was so- 
phistry, not philosophy. For now 
as I speak to you, and think of the 
delight I used to take in the sweet 
scenes of Nature, the fluctuating 
emotions that throbbed in my heart 
as the happiness and misery of 
friends I loved came before me, I feel 
that I have lost, not won, by those 
long lessons. I have within me a 
yearning to mourn and rejoice with 
my fellow-creatures, to love, ay, 
even to hate—anything rather than 
this dead cold indifference. Oh, 
if I could only cry once more !’ 

‘ Poor Isidore !’ 

‘ Ah, my God, that word of sym- 
pathy cuts me like aknife! Thank 
Heaven my heart is numbed only 
—not dead.’ 

She is powerfully agitated, and 
Dr. Frazer, drawing closer to her, 
takes her hand in his, and pressing 
it tenderly, tries to comfort her. 
She listens eagerly, and when he 
pauses, bids him go on. She holds 
his hand tightly until he tells her 
that he will be a brother to her ; 
then she drops it and buries her 
face in her handkerchief, weeping ; 
her frame is shaken with sobs. 

It is too dark to see her tears. 

He feels bound to comfort her, 
and stays until she is tranquil ; then 
he rises to go. Isidore rises, puts 
her arms around his neck, and 
whispering, ‘ My brother,’ kisses 
him tenderly. 

With his hand on the door, he 
says, 

* You will come to see us quite 
early to-morrow morning ?’ 

‘Oh, yes. And you will tell your 
wife all about me, concealing no- 
thing ?’ 

‘I did so before we were mar- 
ried. Good-night.’ 
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‘So much the worse for her!’ 
mutters Isidore, as the door closes. 
‘So she knew that I had given him 
my soul, and both treated it as a 
jest. We shall see who laughs.’ 

The sound of wheels below takes 
her to the window. The doctor’s 
gig comes from the yard, and pro- 
ceeds at a walk up the steep High 
Street. The lamp outside the 
George is lit, and under it stands 
Lazaro. He starts apace to follow 
the doctor ; then stops in hesitation, 
and looks up at Miss Cachita’s 
window. Quickly she lifts the 
sash, and calls in her soft melodi- 
ous voice, 

‘Lazaro 

In a few seconds he stands in 
the room before her. She, address- 
ing him in Portuguese, says, 

‘The gentleman whom I kissed 
a few minutes since—’ 

‘Yes, yes! says the African 
fiercely, fumbling at something in 
the breast of his coat. 

‘That gentleman,’ says Isidore, 
with calmness, ‘I shall one day 
marry. He will be my husband. 
Do you understand ? 

The African drops his head sul- 
lenly in silence. 

‘And if anything happens to 
him, any accident whatsoever, you 
shall never touch my hand again. 
Is that clear to you? Answer!’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Fasten the door.’ 

Rapidly the African turns the 
key of the door, and then with 
trembling eagerness crosses to 
where Isidore sits in the deep 
shadow. His eyes see her, though 
others might fail, and he kneels at 
her feet. Her hand is held out— 
even in the dark its whiteness 
gleams. He puts his hands behind 
him, and bending forward, touches 
the delicate fingers with his great 
hideous lips. Then he rises, and 
without another word leaves the 
room. 

Late in the night, when all lights 
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are out and the inmates of the hotel 
are asleep, Lazaro stealthily opens 
his bedroom door, and, quietly as a 
panther, crawls down-stairs to the 
chamber where Isidore Cachita 
lies. Listening at the door, his 
acute sense hears her light breath- 
ing. He kisses the posts of her 
door, and, curling himself like a 
dog upon the mat, rests and 
watches, 


CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. FRAZER is very particular 
in her toilette this Sunday morning, 
spending an unusually long time 
before her glass, trying one adorn- 
ment and rejecting it for another 
again and again. At length she 
goes down to the little library, 
where her husband on this Sunday 
morning is reading, with a pipe— 
it is thus he disposes of that brief 
respite which his orthodox patients 
allow him for devotional exercises 
—and with a look of despair in her 
face, says, 

‘Tom dear, do you think I shall 
do?’ 

‘Do! says Tom, with a big 
laugh; ‘I should think you will! 
Why, you're pretty enough in your 
every-day dress to make your visi- 
tors jealous ; but I question if Miss 
Cachita, with all her philosophic 
indifference to things of this world, 
will be free from a pang of envy 
when she beholds you in this glori- 
ous array.’ 

‘But, without any nonsense, 
Tom dear, do I look nice enough?’ 

She is so concerned that Tom 
drops his bantering tone, draws 
his little wife on his knee, and, 
kissing her, says, 

‘That answers your question, 
Maggie. But why should you 
agitate yourself about your looks 
for Isidore Cachita? Poor thing, 
she is not likely to be very critical 
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about the dress of a friend who 
offers her love.’ 

The little wife sits silent and 
thoughtful for a time, her husband 
watching her face with a mixed 
feeling of amusement and anxiety. 
Presently she asks, almost in a 
whisper, 

‘Do you think she really does 
not love you now ?” 

‘She assured me that she re- 
garded our old affair as childish 
folly. She was quite calm ; and so 
little was she interested in my mar- 
riage that she absolutely forgot in 
halfan hour whether I had been :nar- 
ried three months or three years.’ 

‘I hope she has quite lost that 
feeling for you.’ 

‘Why, Maggie? Are you afraid 
she might tempt me to forget 
you ?” 

‘Oh, no, no, no! I would not 
let myself think you could alter so. 
I was thinking of her happiness, 
and how dreadful it would be, if 
she had retained her love for you, 
to come back from that cruel ab- 
sence and find you married to an- 
other. It would kill me if I were 
in her place.’ 

Again Tom kisses her, and says 
all he can to reassure her ; yet still 
she is uneasy. 

*Tom dear,’ she says, after an- 
other period of silence, ‘do you 
think that, knowing what we know, 
we ought to have married? Vir- 
tually you were engaged to Miss 
Cachita.’ 

‘We were both children, Mag- 
gie, and our vows were not bind- 
ing. Besides, there was every 
reason to suppose she had for- 
gotten me and married some Bra- 
zilian hero. We never heard from 
her. The Statute of Limitations 
does not extend beyond seven 
years, even supposing a debt in- 
curred by a minor to be binding. 
And now, Maggie dear, think no 
more about it. In any case I am 


the responsible agent; for you 
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know I compelled you to marry 
me. The young lady doesn’t care 
a dump for me now, and all’s well 
that ends well.’ 

Margaret relieves herself with a 
sigh, and says, 

‘We must be very, very kind to 
her, Tom dear. But I shall feel that 
I have never compensated her for 
her loss. Think, dear, if you had 
not married me, she would have 
had you for a husband.’ 

‘I will try to think so; though 
I doubt if that actually would have 
taken place. In all probability 
Miss Cachita, with her gooo/. a year, 
would have looked for a better 
mate than a poor country doctor. 
And now run away, or you will be 
late for church.’ 

‘I shall not go this morning. 
She might come before I return, 
and I must be here to welcome 
her.’ 

But Miss Cachita is long in 
coming, and Margaret has plenty 
of time to rearrange her toilette 
several times. She is particular 
also about the appearance of her 
drawing-room and the culinary 
arrangements. The secret of her 
anxiety is this: she wishes that 
Miss Cachita shall not deem her 
husband’s choice unworthy. 

At length there is a knock at 
the door, and Miss Cachita is an- 
nounced. The two women face 
each other: Isidore, tall, stately, 
pale, and composed; Margaret, 
meek and blushing, and evidently 
nervous. Isidore looks so cold and 
impassive that Margaret forgets 
her fears; and seeing before her 
only a woman friendless and un- 
happy, steps quickly forward, 
grasps her hands, and kisses her 
cool lips. 

‘Tom has told me that he is to 
be your brother; that makes me 
your sister. I shall begin by call- 
ing you Isidore, dear,’ says Mar- 
garet. 

‘You must teach me sweetness 
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and humility, that I may deserve 
such sisterhood, Margaret.’ 

The door reopens, and Dr. Frazer 
enters. 

‘You are too late,’ cries Mar- 
garet; ‘we have introduced our- 
selves.’ 

‘ And sworn eternal sisterhood,’ 
adds Isidore, giving her hand to 
Dr. Frazer. 

He has been rather apprehen- 
sive about this salutation, wonder- 
ing whether Isidore would kiss him, 
and whether Margaret would to- 
lerate easily that Brazilian form ; 
and now he is rather pleased that 
Isidore substitutes the colder cus- 
tom of our country. 

The salutation is premeditated. 
It is Isidore Cachita’s purpose to 
make concealment between hus- 
band and wife. She will kiss Dr. 
Frazer in Brazilian style privately, 
and shake hands with him before 
his wife, making him feel guilty, 
whether he will or not, and so 
breaking the barrier of self-respect. 
It is a trifle, as are most of first 
causes ; their importance is only to 
be gauged by the result. 

‘ You were surprised to find Tom 
a married man,’ says Margaret, 
when she and Isidore are alone in 
the afternoon. 

‘Not very, but I was pleased ; 
for, you see, when I resolved upon 
coming to England it was my pur- 
pose to settle down in some plea- 
sant spot, where I might make the 
acquaintance of good and sensible 
people. I knew that this would be 
right for me, just as I knew that 
seclusion and the dull apathy of 
solitary existence were wrong for 
me. It was my idea that Dr. Frazer 
could introduce me into good so- 
ciety, and advise me with respect 
to the disposal of my money and 
estate ; that he would, in fact, bea 
friend to a poor unprotected wo- 
man. Now the difficulties would 
have been enormous had he been 
single, for society would have shied 
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at us; and good-natured people, 
had they refrained from imputing 
impropriety to our acquaintance, 
would at least have declared that 
I had matrimonial intentions in re- 
gardtohim. There would have been 
scandal, and to save my friend’s 
reputation I should have had to 
fly away from him. But now there 
can be no such difficulty. You will 
introduce me to your friends, and 
no one will be shocked if I take a 
house near you. Now, tell me, 
Margaret, where I shall live, and 
who are to be my friends.’ 

‘Oh, you must live at the Ce- 
dars ; that is a beautiful place, it 
it isn’t too large.’ 

‘Not a bit, I am sure. I like 
lots of space, so that if weary of 
one room I can leave it for an- 
other. Besides, we will give par- 
ties, you and I, and see lots of 
people. Who shall we see?’ 

‘First of all I must introduce 
you to papaand mamma. Papa is 
the vicar of Littlehaven; and mam- 
ma knows everybody, and she will 
be as glad as I to introduce you to 
nice people.’ 

‘How very pleasant! I shall 
take great delight in hearing your 
papa talk upon religious subjects; 
for in free religion, that creed which 
you profess, I shall hope to find 
the happiness of which I have been 
robbed by Jesuits.’ 

‘Oh, how delighted papa will be 
if he can minister to your salva- 
tion!’ 

Miss Cachita turns up her eyes 
and sighs deeply. 

‘And mamma will be equally 
happy in helping you arrange your 
household—in engaging servants 
for you. You can’t tell what a 
comfort mamma has been to me.’ 

‘I don’t doubt it,’ says Miss 
Cachita gravely. But she has a 
keen sense of humour, and laughs 
inwardly at the picture presented 
to her imagination of the worthy 
vicar and his managing wife. 
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Margaret has a delightful pro- 
spect before her, and is full of hope 
that she may be a solace to the 
poor Isidore. At night-time, as 
she kneels in prayer beside her 
bed, she appeals to God to make 
her useful to sister Isidore. 

Sister Isidore, without seeking 
divine assistance, fully intends that 
Margaret shall be useful to her. 

This woman has qualities that 
would fit her for a great and good 
life ; but, utterly without principle 
to guide her, she is the slave of 
passion and the creature of cir- 
cumstance. 

Had she found Tom Frazer 
single she would have married 
him—have made him marry her. 
She knows the extent of her power. 
As his wife she would have de- 
voted every faculty of her being 
to assisting his object in life. If 
that object were fame she would 
have led him to it, her indomitable 
perseverance and will overcoming 
all obstacles in his path. But that 
was not to be. Frazer had be- 
stowed his affections upon Mar- 
garet, and Isidore knows too well 
that whilst he remains pure and 
good that affection is inalienable. 

The noble love of a man she 
shall never get from him; but a 
grosser devotion, a sensual passion, 
he may have for her. That she 
will get. But more than this she de- 
sires. She will have revenge. She 
will have him a fellow-sufferer with 
herself, a partner in her degrada- 
tion. He shall be her equal, be 
she ever so bad. And to this end 
all things shall be bent. 

She regards Margaret with less 
than a woman's ordinary hatred 
for her rival. All her bitterness 
is against him: he has deceived 
her, and destroyed the hope which 
kept her from suicide in the hated 
convent. 
ary place in the scheme of ven- 
geance. Him she meant to ruin 
body and soul ; the wife is an in- 


The wife takes a second- © 
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strument to be used against him. 
Possibly she will have to die soon ; 
he must live and suffer. Only by 
wrecking him morally could she 
gain possession of him and the 
remnant of his soul. 

‘I will have him,’ she says; 
‘that I have sworn. And if not 
as an angel to live in paradise, 
then as a fiend to drag him with 
me into hell! 


CHAPTER IV. 

Two months pass rapidly. Miss 
Cachita tenants the Cedars, and is 
very popular in Littlehaven. She 
has been introduced to all the 
good families, and every one is 
vastly interested in the wealthy 
young lady from Brazil. Her 
story is whispered throughout the 
county; for her dear friend Mrs. 
Alexander Rush, wife of the reve- 
rend rector, and mother of Mar- 
garet Frazer, gives it as a secret to 
all her best friends. Every one 
sympathises with Isidore, and her 
invitations are never refused. She 
has musical evenings, and is busy 
in every public charity of the place. 
As a shining light attracts atten- 
tion to things in its vicinity, so 
this popularity of Miss Cachita 
brings Dr. Frazer and his wife 
into notice. In a business way 
this is good for the young doctor. 
Ladies call him in to minister to 
their small indispositions and to 
gratify their curiosity. They call 
upon Margaret too. At first she is 
perplexed by this attention ; then, 
as she divines its cause, she is an- 
noyed. ta 

Isidore takes the patronising 
sympathy ofher new friends in good 
part, and, indeed, encourages com- 
munication by speaking freely of 
the deadening influences of her 
convent life, and her hope of re- 
generated sympathies and _affec- 
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tions. She candidly admits that 
she has little or no tenderness of 
heart, and that her occupation in 
schemes of charity arid religion is 
solely with a view to reviving her 
human interest in life. Society 
loves to get hold of a curious psy- 
chological study, and to talk about 
it; and nothing now is discussed 
so greatly as Miss Cachita’s ‘ dead 
heart.’ 

Miss Cachita makes but little 
progress towards recovery, despite 
the exuberant kindness shown her 
on all sides. She is increasingly 
active in benevolence and the 
forms of devotion; but her cheek 
isnever seen to glow nor her eyesto 
sparkle with enthusiasm—at least, 
not by the feminine society of her 
friends ; and they note no pressure 
of her hand in salutation. 

She is regular and methodical in 
her habits. In the morning she 
visits her large circle of acquaint- 
ances. In the afternoon she drives 
or rides, attended always by Lazaro, 
who is the dread and terror of every 
child and woman-servant who sees 
him. It is known that he was a 
gardener in the Brazilian convent, 
elected to that home of sanctified 
virginity because of his repulsive 
appearance ; and it is consistent 
with Isidore’s professed desire to 
be generous that she retains the 
horrible savage in her service now. 
In the evening Miss Cachita de- 
votes herself to study and the re- 
ception of friends. 

Margaret js frequently her visitor, 
always accepting the cold invitation 
to stay. She spends hours in her 
noble and sweet endeavours to 
make Isidore happy. It is terrible 
uphill work for her. A stone 
nestled in that affectionate bosom 
of hers would warm ; but Isidore 
leaves it as she entered it, cold 
and irresponsive. 

Dear little Margaret exhausts 
her ingenuity in finding means of 
exciting a glow in Isidore’s heart. 
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She takes animate and inanimate 
nature to bear upon the stubborn 
heart. Flowers, pictures, scraps of 
poetry, are artfully displayed before 
Isidore, who readily enough in- 
terests herself in them. She picks 
a flower to pieces to find out the 
relative positions of pistil and sta- 
men, and looks up the botanical 
names of them; she regards the 
picture as a clever combination of 
effects to please the eye, and care- 
fully scans the verses; but she 
never says, ‘ How beautiful !’ 

One day Margaret brings from 
under her cloak a kitten, and lays 
the pretty soft ball in Isidore’s 
lap. 

‘Haven't you brought a doll for 
yourself, Margaret ?’ asks she. It 
is the cruellest thing she has said ; 
and Margaret’s eyes fill with tears. 
Even they fail to move Isidore. 

On another occasion, Margaret 
enters her friend’s drawing-room 
as the lamps are being lit, and says, 
in a twitter of nervous hope and 
fear, 

‘Would you mind putting on 
your hat, and coming with me just 
down Palmer’s Lane—all alone? 
We shail meet no one, and it is 
quite dark.’ 

‘I will, if you wish it, mysterious 
Margaret,’ replies Miss Cachita, 
laughing. 

Presently they are walking, Mar- 
garet’s arm linked under Isidore’s, 
pressing it to her warm heart. 

‘Oh, we are not too late!’ she 
whispers, checking her pace, and 
pulling up before a villager’s cottage. 
* Look !’ 

It is dark now. Before them is 
the cottage window, and they can 
see into the room. It is lit witha 
ruddy glow from the bright wood 
fire: and the villager is seen with 
his family at tea. The delf sparkles 
in the changeful light. The father 
has clearly come home from work. 
By his side sits his eldest boy ; his 
youngest child is upon his knee, 


’ 
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pulling his beard. The child’s 
merry treble laughter is heard 
outside. The mother, stout and 
comely, pauses in cutting the loaf 
to admire her little one. By the 
mother’s knee sits a tall girl The 
other children are around the table, 
laughing, but with their mouths 
full, at baby. A dog before the 
fire is sitting with pricked ears, 
anxiously waiting the time when 
he shall be considered. Over all 
there is a great glorious colouring 
of happiness. 

Those ready tears are tremulous 
in Margaret’s eye, as she looks at 
her companion. 

‘Really,’ says Miss Cachita, after 
looking on for a time, ‘I do not 
think that this is a case in which 
our assistance is required. The 
poor people seem content with 
their lot.’ 

‘You do not know what I meant 
by bringing you here,’ sighs Mar- 
garet, turning away ; ‘I hoped to 
make you cry.’ Poor Margaret ! 

A still more frequent visitor than 
Mrs. Frazer is her mamma, Mrs. 
Alexander Rush. That indefatig- 
able lady is never daunted by 
failure. It is true she does not 
attempt such achievements as Mar- 
garet aspires to. She aims at the 
material comfort of Miss Cachita. 
She advises her wisely in matters 
of domestic economy, and keeps 
her servants in subjection, ruling 
them with a rod of iron. Her 
memory is astonishing, and she 
knows to a nicety how much ale 
there should be in the cask, the 
number of pots of jam in the still- 
room, and what linen the laundress 
has to deliver. The only servant 
who does not fear her is Lazaro; 
she fearshim. She is an energetic 
conversationalist, and her talk em- 
braces everything, from polemics 
to small beer. It is not necessary 
for Miss Cachita to open her lips ; 
Mrs. Alexander Rush is a cascade, 
so to speak, and can pour on with- 
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out any assistance. When she has 
talked herself hoarse she leaves, 
and informs her friends next day 
that she had 2 most charming even- 
ing with that dear, dear friend Isi- 
dore Cachita. 

Sometimes the Rev. Alexander 
Rush comes with his wife; but 
more often he comes without her. 
He is very literal and precise, and 
corrects the statements of his wife 
when they happen to be incorrect— 
and who that is a good talker does 
not exaggerate ?—and for this 
reason his wife does not press him 
to accompany her. But there is 
another reason why he generally 
visits alone; Ae prefers it. Miss 
Cachita gives him her cheek to kiss 
when his wife is absent. He does 
not object to Isidore’s sparing the 
touchy sensibility of his wife ; and 
he is proud of Isidore. She is fer- 
vently interested in religion; she 
feels that if she is to be happy it 
can only be by the ministrations of 
her father. She calls him father. 
She nurses his hand while he talks 
to her of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John. Certain apocalyptic 
questions agitate her extremely, 
and she is comforted and consoled 
by the explanation of the Rev. 
Alexander. He is only fifty, and 
was a fool in his youth; he is not 
yet immortal. Miss Cachita pro- 
poses embracing the Protestant 
religion, but she cannot conscien- 
tiously do so until assured of her 
own conviction. So more and 
more frequently the Rev. Alex- 
ander is with her in the drawing- 
room. 

Instinct guides the suspicion of 
married women, and the day comes 
when Mrs. Alexander Rush fails to 
make herself so agreeable as usual 
to Isidore. 

Isidore knows what to expect, 
and instructs Lazaro. 

Holding the Rev. Alexander's 
hands and fixing her beautiful eyes 
upon his, she says : 
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‘You will come ard see me to- 
morrow, won’t you? It is my only 
happiness.’ 

‘Well, I should be most happy 
—but really, Mrs. Rush—my wife 
—she—that is—-’ 

‘I know she envies me your 
society. She is but a woman.’ 

‘She always asks me now where 
I am going.’ 

‘Tell her you are going to visit 
the sick man in the village ; do so 
—for I would not for the world 
have you tell a falsehood—then 
come on here afterwards. Oh, you 
must not refuse me, dear father.’ 

‘I will not,’ says he; and then 
he kisses her on her soft cheek 
and goes away blushing like a 
rose. 

He tells his wife the next day 
that he is about to visit poor 
Hodge, who sadly wants some one 
to sit beside and comfort him for 
a few hours. Mrs. Alexander suf- 
fers him to go, and smiles farewell ; 
but when he is out of sight her 
smile vanishes, and she bites her 
nails in jealousthought. Presently 
she puts on her bonnet. It looks 
like rain, and her husband has not 
an umbrella; so she pursues him 
—thoughtful soul ! 

He is not beside the uncom- 
forted Hodge; he has left a tract 
as a succedaneum, and gone. 
Briskly Mrs. Alexander pushes her 
way to the Cedars. 

The abominable Lazaro an- 
swers her knock, and conducts 
her to the drawing-room door, an 
ill-concealed grin making his fea- 
tures yet more horrible. Softly he 
turns the handle and pushes back 
the door. Mrs. Alexander Rush 


screams aloud, for before her on an 
ottoman sits her faithless husband, 
with his arm around the waist of 
Isidore Cachita. 
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CHAPTER V. 


A sHORT distance outside the 
town of Littlehaven lies Lesser 
Littlehaven, an irregular collection 
of squalid cottages, inhabited ex- 
clusively by the fishermen and their 
families. Littlehaven is _prover- 
bially healthy, but in Lesser Little- 
haven one epidemic is succeeded 
by another, and in its healthiest 
seasons there are abundant cases 
of low fever. Miss Cachita is 
greatly interested in the sufferings 
of these poor families, inquiring 
into the wants and supplying them 
freely with money. Here often she 
meets Dr. Frazer, who is the paro- 
chial medical officer. 

‘It is very distressing that these 
poor people should suffer illness in 
addition to the dangers and hard- 
ships of their vocations,’ Dr. Frazer 
says to Miss Cachita, as together 
they leave a house where the entire 
family is ‘ down’ with fever. 

‘It is very wrong,’ replies Isidore 
coldly ; ‘ especially when the cause 
is clearly not irremovable.  Little- 
haven itself is healthy enough.’ 

‘The cause is not far to seek. 
Ill-constructed houses, which nei- 
ther exclude bad weather nor per- 
mit of proper ventilation, bad 
water, and no system of drainage 
whatever, sufficiently explain the 
presence of every ill to be found 
here.’ 

‘Cannot these conditions be 
altered ?” 

Dr. Frazer shrugs his shoulders, 
and says : 

‘I jeopardise my position every 
time I go before the board, by 
urging the expenditure of money in 
this direction. The guardians are 
all elected from Littlehaven, and 
being healthy themselves, have no 
sympathy with these poor creatures. 
Their endeavour is to keep down 
the rates, and nothing short of 
compulsion will induce them to 
make the necessary outlay.’ 
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Miss Cachita is silent a while, 
and then says: 

‘Would it be possible for a pri- 
vate individual to make this re- 
form ?” 

‘At a great outlay—yes. But 
the same amount of money might 
be better employed for their wel- 
fare.’ 

‘How ?” 

‘You touch upon my weak point 
by asking that question. Every one 
is mad upon one subject ; if I am 
mad, this is its cause.’ 

‘Won’t you make a confidante 
of your sister ?” 

‘It is a long subject, not to be 
explained in a few minutes.’ 

‘Come home with me and talk 
it over; my chaise is here. You 
know how I long to engage in 
some great work that shall awaken 
my sympathies. Do, do give me 
the opportunity.’ 

Dr. Frazer looks at his watch, 
finds he can spare an hour, and 
accepting Isidore’s invitation steps 
into the pony-carriage, and is 
whisked away to the Cedars. 
There, over luncheon, he broaches 
his great scheme—setting aside his 
plate and wine-glassas he proceeds, 
and becoming eloquent with ex- 
citement. He explains that the 
fishing trade at Littlehaven is no 
longer remunerative ; that it has 
got worse during the past few years, 
and must ultimately cease alto- 
gether. Some alteration in the 
currents has driven the fish away. 
The fault is not with the fishermen ; 
they are persevering and skilful. 
They are wretchedly poor, but 
their sons must in time suffer still 
greater poverty. Dr. Frazer has 
consulted with an authority upon 
fishing subjects, and it has been 
proved to him that upon the coast 
of America there are places where 
fish swarm, and that a fine com- 
mercial success awaits any ca- 
pitalist who will take thither fish- 
ermen and boats, and institute a 
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factory for the curing of the 
takes. 

‘I think,’ he concludes, ‘this 
work would redeem these poor 
brave fellows and their suffering 
families from starvation, and the 
countless ills that attend poverty. 
It is quite incalculable the amount 
of good posterity might reap from 
this cause.’ 

‘I have nearly 200,000/.; would 
that be sufficient capital ?” 

*O Isidore !’ 

‘I do not say that I am prepared 
to give up my fortune unless I am 
convinced that your facts support 
your argument. But this I pro- 
mise, that if what you show is cor- 
rect, and the fishers can be induced 
to emigrate, I will put this sum in 
your hands.’ 

Dr. Frazer has long overstepped 
the time he proposed when he 
leaves the Cedars. He goes home 
and tells his wife. She has heard 
before of this scheme, and she 
hears of it again, and of its pos- 
sible realisation, with a feeling of 
discomfort that she struggles to 
suppress. The benefit to the poor 
dwellers in Lesser Littlehaven will 
be great. The scheme is good 
and noble; it is a grand ambition 
long cherished by her husband ; 
yet her heart sinks as he talks of 
it. She accuses herself of heart- 
less selfishness, she strives to re- 
joice ; but the feeling at her heart 
is the same. Is it because she, like 
many other English wives, loves 
her quiet home, and dreads the 
adventurous life that tempts men 
away, dreads any change as one 
that must be for the worse ? or is it 
because another woman is helping 
her husband, and taking a foremost 
place in his thoughts ? 

Dr. Frazer has long since gone 
over this subject—wasted time on 
it, as he thought then—and all his 
notes are tied up, and lie in a 
drawer. Now he gets these papers 
out, and sits up late into the night, 
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going through them, and getting 
them in order to show to Isidore 
in the morning. 

‘Can [help you, dear? I should 
so like to be of use if I can,’ Mar- 
garet says, opening the door. 

She has had a little cry in her 
bedroom, and after the traces of 
her tears are removed she has 
crept down-stairs. 

‘Why, how you startled me, you 
little ghost ! answers Tom, rising 
suddenly from his papers on hear- 
ing her voice. 

‘I don’t feel tired ; and I thought 
I might perhaps be of use in sort- 
ing your papers.’ 

‘No, dearie, no. I don’t think 
I can rake up any work for you. 
Give me another kiss, and go to 
bed ; your eyes look quite sleepy.’ 

So Margaret goes back to her 
room, wishing she had a cool calcu- 
lating head like Isidore’s. And 
when her husband comes to bed, 
she breathes heavily, to make him 
think she sleeps. 

The next morning Dr. Frazer 
starts upon his ‘rounds’ quite 
early, with his precious notes in 
his pocket. He purposely ‘ forgets’ 
two patients whose ailments are 
fanciful, and hurries to the Cedars. 
There he is closeted with Isidore 
for three hours. 

Just as he is driving in at the 
gate, Mrs. Alexander Rush passes. 
The doctor does not see _ her, 
for he is preoccupied with his 
scheme. 

It is two days since Mrs. Alex- 
ander drew her husband from this 
place, never more to reénter it. She 
is not near enough to make Dr. Fra- 
zer hear her, and her signal with the 
umbrella is disregarded ; otherwise 
she would have taken upon herself 
to forbid her son-in-law to enter 
the house of that shameless Bra- 
zilian adventuress. She hurries to 
the doctor’s house, and makes her 
way breathless to the sitting-room, 
where Margaret is working. 
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‘Do you know where your hus- 
band is?’ she begins. 

‘He is visiting his patients, 
mamma.’ 

‘Nothing of the kind, my dear. 
He is deceiving you. I saw him 
with my own eyes drive up the 
walk to the Cedars.’ 

‘Very likely. He intended call- 
ing upon Isidore. How warm you 
look! Won’t you take off your 
bonnet ?” 

‘Never mind about me, my 
child. ‘There is something of far 
deeper importance to consider 
than my comfort. Your happi- 
ness, my child, is at stake.’ 

‘Mamma!’ 

‘ My dear, that Isidore Cachita 
is a scandalous unprincipled ad- 
venturess—a shameless hussy ; and 
it is your duty to forbid your hus- 
band visiting her. I have forbidden 
your papa to go near the house— 
and what is more, I shall take 
good care he doesn’t.’ 

‘Iam sure you do Isidore in- 
justice, mamma; you have been 
misled— 

‘Do you think, my dear, that I 
may believe my own senses? Do 
you think I should be misled by 
my own eyes ?” 

‘What have you seen?” 

‘That, my dear, which respect 
for myself will not suffer me to di- 
vulge. Unfortunately, I can tell 
no one what I have seen—not even 
as a secret. But I will tell you 
this, that she is a designing and a 
worthless woman, and it is your 
duty to prevent your husband 
having anything whatever to do 
with her. If she wants a doctor, 
let her send to London! Now 
you must promise me, my child, 
that Thomas shall never more 
cross that creature’s threshold.’ 

‘I really cannot promise any- 
thing of the kind ; for I doubt if I 
could control my husband’s actions 
even if I wished’ 

‘ Nonsense, my dear. I control 
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mine, don’t I? and he’s twice your 
husband’s age. Husbands must 
all be controlled, sooner or later ; 
the sooner you begin with yours 
the better.’ 

‘It is quite impossible. Indeed, 
Tom and Isidore are likely to be 
very often associates now ; for she 
has taken up his _ emigration 
scheme, and in all probability will 
carry it out with her own money.’ 

‘What! exclaims Mrs. Alex- 
ander Rush, leaping from her seat 
as though it were electrified. 

Margaret bows her head, and 
folds her hands in her lap without 
speaking. 

‘It shall never be! continues 
the mother, sitting down again, 
with emphasis. ‘Do you think I 
will permit my daughter to be made 
a fishwife, and be carried away to 
some unearthly Polar place, to play 
attendant toa shameless hussy, who 
has got over a weak-minded, hare- 
brained—’ 

‘Mother, mother! I cannot listen 
to you if you talk in this way! 
You strike me when you hit at my 
husband.’ 

‘Are you going to prescribe a 
course of behaviour for me?’ 

‘Tam no longer a child, mamma. 
I shall never be wiser than I am. 
I cannot listen to you if you say a 
word against my husband.’ 

‘Well, my dear, we will consider 
him a paragon if you desire it ; but 
if you wish him to remain com- 
monly decent, you must at once 
part him from Isidore Cachita.’ 

‘Until I am assured that she is 
unworthy of my respect, and by 
my own actual experience, I shall 
not speak upon the subject to my 
husband.’ 

‘Then I will.’ 

‘You will do no good, mamma. 
If you cannot show your reason for 
mistrusting Isidore, he will not be- 
lieve her unworthy.’ 

‘Of course not—he would ra- 
ther believe that creature than his 
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own wife’s mother. Birds of a fea- 
ther—’ 

‘I must beg you not to speak to 
him. It will cause us both pain, 
and create a division in uur circle.’ 

‘Then you must promise me to 
accompany your husband when- 
ever he visits at the Cedars; and 
never leave them together alone.’ 

‘You are asking impossibilities. 
I should never dream of putting 
such an indignity upon him.’ 

‘Since you are so obstinate, I 
must reveal a secret, which I would 
willingly have kept buried in my 
own bosom. My child, I am sorry 
to tell you that I have found your 
father out in a flirtation with this 
woman. I pounced upon them 
unawares, and discovered your 
father with his arm about that 
female’s waist. What do you think 
ofthat? Remember, your husband 
has not had the training your father 
has had. For twenty-three years I 
have led him along the paths of 
virtue, and kept him to them ; but 
still he fell away. What do you 
say to that ?’ 

‘It is very wrong of papa. But 
I have no fear of Tom doing any- 
thing he dare not tell to me. And 
so, mamma dear, we will say no 
more about it.’ 

But Mrs. Rush does say some 
more about it—to no purpose. 
Finally, she leaves in grand indig- 
nation. 

Her feelings are stronger than 
she can bear, and it is the instinct 
of self-preservation that after a few 
days of torturing silence leads her 
to give vent to her stored-up anger. 
Without alluding to her husband’s 
disgraceful fall, she tells her many 
friends that Isidore Cachita is a 
designing adventuress, whose sole 
aim is the destruction of her poor 
dear Margaret’s husband. 

And this is the new theme of 
conversation in Littlehaven; and 
some gentlemen who have profited 
by Isidore’s smiles in the absence 
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of their wives are inclined to think 
that the vicar’s wife has caught him 
tripping. The wives willingly be- 
lieve Mrs. Alexander Rush ; that 
is but natural. 

Things are falling out just as 
Isidore Cachita wished. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Dr. FRAZER gives himself heart 
and soul to the elaboration of his 
scheme. He is confident of ulti- 
mate success if Isidore Cachita 
does not withdraw her all-import- 
ant support. ‘That is not probable, 
for she shows an interest equal to 
his, and is notless enthusiasticin the 
movement which is to benefit the 
toilers of Lesser Littlehaven. But 
she is cautious of the steps she 
takes, and carefully tests the ground 
in front of her before advancing. 
She diligently studies the subject 
with Dr. Frazer, and shows a large 
capacity for the work she is under- 
taking. Hers is a mind very far 
in advance of most women’s in 
clear perception of abstract princi- 
ples. She points out many diffi- 
culties which Dr. Frazer has passed 
by unnoticed. But she is as ready 
to suggest a solution as to raise a 
question ; and her mental power im- 
presses itself upon her companion’s 
observations. Nor is he blind to 
her more feminine charms. Some- 
thing like tender sympathy seems 
to be growing with her exertions in 
behalf of the poor fishers. She 
flatters him by the assurance 
that he is bringing back to her 
heart the softness of youth. Her 
face, which was so cold and marble- 
like in its impassive beauty, is now 
sometimes lit up with the glow of 
emotion, and there is animation 
in her beautiful eyes. Joy smiles 
in her face when she greets him in 
the morning ; sadness sits tearfully 
in her eyes when he bids her good- 
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bye. These signs come after some 
weeks of their daily work together, 
and they contrast strongly with 
certain signs in the features of 
poor Margaret. Her hands are cold 
and her cheek lacks its frank smile 
when he leaves her in the morning, 
and only anxiety is to be read there 
when he returns at night. 

Time slips away, and with it 
Dr. Frazer’s practice in Littlehaven. 
But for the fatal possibility of a 
break down, he would give up his 
practice and devote every moment 
of his time to the project of the 
emigrated fishery. Prudence for- 
bids him to do that until every- 
thing is assured. But he neglects 
some patients, and others desert 
him. The remunerative patients, 
who like to fancy themselves deli- 
cate and in need of constant medi- 
cal attention, resent neglect. It is 
a tacit rebuke which they are less 
able to brook, because conscience 
tells them it is merited. These 
patients are glad when the young 
doctor from Bullhampton is intro- 
duced. Dr. Frazer is requested to 
send in his account. He does not 
require two hints of that kind, and 
having sent in his bill calls upon 
these patients no more. 

Also Mrs. Alexander Rush is 
taking her revenge—as women do, 
without a thought for its collateral 
consequences. Everywhere she 
goes, the damnation of Isidore 
Cachita is whispered, and to her 
is imputed the defection of Dr. 
Frazer and his neglect of that prac- 
tice upon which his wife’s happi- 
ness—as far as it is concerned 
with money—depends. 

Nor are proofs of her suggestions 
wanting. Day after day Dr. Frazer 
is seen with ‘ the Brazilian adven- 
turess,’ as Mrs. Rush calls her. 
They are seen together driving and 
walking; they are met coming 
from Lesser Littlehaven over and 
over again. It is known that they 
have twice been to London—he 
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without his wife or even his mamma- 
in-law ; she with no other attendant 
than the filthy negro, whose relation 
to her isin itself a mystery, suscepti- 
ble of unpleasant constructions. Dr. 
Frazer is taciturn, and says nothing 
about his great work to his patients. 
It is no business of theirs. His 
duty is to heal the sick, and not 
provide Littlehaven with a topic 
for tea-table tittle-tattle. His wife 
—poor pale little body—energeti- 
cally defends her husband against 
every insinuation, and publishes 
such particulars of. the work on 
hand as he does not absolutely re- 
quire her to keep secret. She 
might as well hold her tongue ; for 
those who listen complacently to 
her and agree with all she urges in 
her presence, smile at her credulity 
in believing the excuses of her 
husband when her back is turned. 
The long and short of it is, that 
Dr. Frazer has now a bad name, 
and his connection with Isidore 
Cachita is looked upon as repre- 
hensible philandering at the very 
best. Ill consequences are pro- 
phesied on every hand. 

Dr. Frazer has few patients to 
trouble him now, and his parochial 
position is in peril ; for the authori- 
ties, hearing of his revolutionary 
projects in Lesser Littlehaven, are 
indignant, and the young man from 
Bullhampton is informed that he 
will have support, if at the next 
election he offers himself as a can- 
didate for the post of medical 
officer of Littlehaven. 

Mrs. Alexander Rush having 
again and again remonstrated in 
vain with Margaret upon her toler- 
ance towards her husband, writes 
privately to her son-in-law request- 
ing an interview. He goes to the 
vicarage, and there his mamma-in- 
law tells him in no measured terms 
what she thinks of him and Isidore 
Cachita. 

To all that she says about him- 
self, his neglect of business, and her 


fears for the welfare of Margaret, 
he listens with patience, and makes 
no remark; only when she puts 
downright questions to him will he 
answer, and then she gets no satis- 
faction as to what he proposes do- 
ing; he declares he can tell her 
nothing beyond what she knows 
and has heard from his wife. The 
details are not sufficiently settled 
for him to state anything with re- 
gard to the future, nor is he justi- 
fied in making public particulars 
in an undertaking wherein he is at 
most but a partner. 

But when she goes on to declare 
him guilty of impropriety in asso- 
ciating with Isidore Cachita, he 
smiles and says : 

‘Don’t you think one husband 
is enough to take care of?’ 

He does not intend a blow, but 
his words strike home, and goad 
Mrs. Alexander Rush to fury. She 
becomes excited, and loses all con- 
trol of her tongue. Tom Frazer 
never loses his temper, but regard- 
ing her as temporarily insane, waits 
until she has exhausted her vio- 
lence, and then takes up his hat 
and leaves her. 

He is serious and tender when 
he speaks to his wife at night-time, 
after this interview. 

‘Your mamma has been talking 
to me to-day, Maggie dear, about 
the past and the present and the 
future. She has accused me of 
acts andintentions which have never 
entered my imagination; and has 
spoken of Isidore in a manner which 
I hope is equally unjust. I cannot 
think she believes all that she im- 
putes ; she was angry ; and when we 
lose our tempers we say more than 
we mean. But people don’t get 
angry without a cause; there is 
always some real or fancied griev- 
ance at the bottom of it. And 
that brings me round to the cause 
of my mentioning to you this trou- 
ble of your mamma’s. I want 
to know, dear, if you have confi- 
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dence in me —if you are content 
to trust to the guidance of the 
pilot you have chosen to steer you 
through the shoals and quicksands 
of life.’ 

‘Oh, yes, yes, yes ’ cries Marga- 
ret, her arms about her husband's 
neck; then she is silent, resting 
her eyes on his shoulder. It is the 
silence that speaks; and Tom says, 

‘You want to tell me something. 
Speak, Margaret dear. You are 
not afraid of me?’ 

‘No. I want to tell you that I 
do indeed trust you. I would not 
for all the money in the world you 
should give up this work, ¢ha¢ even 
I can see is good and right. Oh, 
I don’t care anything for the wealth 
mamma is so anxious to see you 
obtain. I would like you to give 
up your practice altogether for any- 
thing that is better in your eyes. 
What does it matter whether we 
are happy in a little room or ina 
great grand house? The happiness 
is the same in both places. But, 
O Tom, I do want to help you, 
I do want to have all your love. I 
can never be so clever as Isidore, 
nor so beautiful; but there’s no one 
in the whole wide world has got 
such a heart full of love for you as 
I have, and it’s love you married 
me for, eh, dear ?” 

‘God bless you, my Margaret, 
and keep you always as you are. 
I want no better wife than you, and 
it’s well for me I don’t, or I might 
have plenty of disappointment. 
Never think, dear, that I love you 
less because my thought for good 
work is much engaged. Have pa- 
tience a little while. One cannot 
get the prize till the race is run; 
apples are all the sweeter if we let 
them hang on the tree till they 
ripen naturally. Everything is go- 
ing well, and very, very soon all will 
be settled; then you and I will 
have long, long hours together. 
When our little colony is settled 
your practical aid will be invalu- 
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able, for who so well as you can 
tell me of the wants of the families 
under my care? This is womanly 
work, for which only such as you 
are fitted; but the present arrange- 
ments are almost entirely out of an 
ordinary woman's grasp. Finance 
and—’ 

Margaret stopped him with a 
kiss, and cries joyfully, 

‘Oh, I do not want any expla- 
nation. I should have told myself 
all that I have compelled you to 
say. And when do you think all 
will be settled for the emigration ?” 

‘Perhaps in a fortnight.’ 


Yes, the arrangements, despite 
every delay that Isidore Cachita’s 
consummate finessing can oppose, 
without awakening suspicion of 
her intent, are nearly complete. 
In these weeks she has succeeded 
in many ways. She has made 
Dr. Frazer dependent upon her by 
carrying out his project—by ruining 
his reputation in Littlehaven. She 
has made herself notorious, and 
excited the suspicion of every one 
but the one whose deception she 
alone desires. She has, as she be- 
lieves, estranged Tom Frazer ftom 
his wife. 

But one thing she has failed in. 
She has not succeeded in exciting 
Tom Frazer's physical passion. 
That which she deemed her easiest 
task has proved as yet unaccom- 
plishable. She has made him 
admire and respect her, but not 
love her. The pressure of her 
hand, the ardent gaze of her eyes, 
he has taken for enthusiasm of a 
philanthropic kind. She dare not 
yet show her hand. What the 
effect may be when she throws 
aside reserve and says, ‘I love you, 
as I have loved you for ten long 
years, with body and soul,’ she has 
yet to prove. It were useless to 
do so now; but the time ap- 
proaches when the great stake 
must be played. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


It is dreary December. In the 
drawing-room of the Cedars Isi- 
dore Cachita reclines in a low 
luxurious chair. The mellow light 
of many candles is in harmony 
with her soft voluptuous beauty. 
Her foot and delicate ankle peep 
out from beneath her skirt. She 
wears a stocking of scarlet silk ; it 
is the only colour about her. A 
handkerchief of black lace is upon 
her shoulders, and affords a glimpse 
of her white neck. Delicious lan- 
guor is upon her face; her eyes 
are half closed, and a witching 
smile plays about her lips. Thus 
Lazaro sees her when he answers 
her summons, and the blood throbs 
in his temples as he gazes upon her. 

‘Is the door shut, my Lazaro ?’ 
she asks in Portuguese. 

Lazaro answers in the same 
tongue, 

‘Yes, signora.’ 

‘Come nearer—so ; stand there. 
Tell me, Lazaro, are you happy in 
this country ?” 

‘Yes, yes! he cries, making a 
step forward eagerly; then, draw- 
ing back to the position she has 
made him take, ‘ No, no ? 

‘What do you mean?’ she asks 
softly. 

* How can I be happy who have 
but one desire and know no satis- 
faction ?” 

‘Would it be better for me to 
send you away where you might in 
time forget me and your desires ?” 

‘Oh, no! do not send me away. 
I would have killed myself, I 
would have killed you long since, 
but that with our lives must end 
my delight in seeing you. Do not 
believe what I said. I am happy. 
When at night you suffer me to 
kiss your hand I forget that I have 
a desire beyond that.’ 

‘Of what do you dream after ?’ 

‘Do not bid me tell you, or you 
will not forgive me.’ 
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‘I know you dreams. What if 
I realise them ?” 

The hideous African vents an 
exclamation of savage rapture in 
his native almost forgotten lan- 
guage. It is as frightful as the lips 
it comes from, and suggests the 
fiendish joy of a savage over his 
feast of quivering flesh. At the 
same moment he stretches out his 
arm and again advances his foot. 
Isidore rebukes him with a stern 
frown and points to the edge of the 
carpet. Trembling in every limb, 
with his chin sunk upon his breast, 
Lazaro falls back to his former 
place and stands silent, breathing 
hard through his wide-dilated nos- 
trils. 

‘Lazaro, can you control your- 
self, or will you leave the room ?” 

*I will not sin again.’ 

He keeps his eyes downcast, as 
if to avoid the maddening influence 
her beauty has over him. Isidore 
taps the ground with her little foot, 
subtly playing the scarlet ankle be- 
fore those savage eyes. 

‘I brought you with me, and 
have made you happy in a certain 
degree, as a reward for your ser- 
vice to me. You did what I failed 
todo. You took my uncle’s life 
at my wish.’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘ You must gratify my wish again. 
I want another life taken.’ 

‘The doctor’s? asks Lazaro, 
looking up with quick hope. 

‘No, fool! Have I not told you 
that I shall marry him ?” 

A groan escapes Lazaro. 

‘It is his wife that must die.’ 

‘His wife ! 

‘ His wife.’ 

‘Ah, she alone of all creatures 
in the world save you has shown 
kindness to me. Why must she 
die ?” 

‘ Because I wish it,’ 

There is silence for a minute or 
two, and Isidore continues, 

‘I wish her dead for the same 
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reason I wished my uncle dead— 
that I may marry Dr. Frazer. Do 
you understand ?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘Will you do me this service 
also? I will reward you.’ 

‘It were better for me to kill 
myself. I do not wish to murder 
that man’s wife. I do not wish you 
to marry him, and the reward you 
give will but increase the desire 
that torments me day and night.’ 

‘I have not told you the reward. 
It is great—far, far more than any 
you have yet known—suwch a re- 
ward as you have but dreamt of f 

Again that savage cry, and now, 
his bloodshot eyes aflame with 
passion, he asks, 

‘ Are you in earnest ?” 

‘Do you think I would tell lies 
to you?” she asks, with scorn. 

‘And shall it be before you 
marry that man ?’ 

‘It shall be the day you come 
and tell me she is dead. But you 
must wait until I bid you act, and 
in the manner I desire.’ 

‘It shall be.’ 

‘Then you accept my offer—you 
will kill Mrs. Frazer ?’ 

‘I swear it. Oh, yes! she shall 
die. But you will not keep me 
long waiting ?” 

‘It shall be soon. 
me.’ 


Now leave 


Mrs. Alexander Rush receives 
an anonymous letter informing her 
that her daughter Margaret’s life is 
in jeopardy, her husband having 
made every arrangement for leav- 
ing the country without her, and 
with Isidore Cachita. 

She takes this letter to Margaret, 
and asks if now she will believe in 
Tom’s treachery. Margaret, white 
and trembling as she reads this 
letter, finds strength at this ques- 
tion, and boldly answers, 

‘No. And less will I believe it 
of him now that I have read this 
letter. It is a lie that no one dares 
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to own; there is no signature. 
Mother, I will believe nothing 
against my husband; and it is 
most unworthy of you to shake a 
faith that should be sacred.’ 

Mrs. Rush is not turned from 
her purpose by this protest. She 
insists upon her husband tak- 
ing the letter to Sir Samuel Pole- 
hamling, J.P.,and stating the whole 
case. Sir Samuel can but advise 
in the matter, and his advice is 
simply that the Rev. Alexander 
Rush shall not distress himself 
about anonymous communica- 
tions. 

The vicars wife nevertheless 
shows the letter to her many 
friends, and prognosticates the 
most dire results of her daughter’s 
tenacious folly in discrediting a 
state of things which is palpable to 
all sensible people. 

Indeed, her arguments are well 
supported by facts. 

Isidore Cachita has placed the 
whole of her fortune in the hands 
of Dr. Frazer, with unlimited power 
to use it in the new fishery. He 
has formally resigned his official 
services in Littlehaven, and handed 
his practice over to the new doctor 
from Bullhampton, who has bought 
the house and furniture of him, and 
only waits his departure to take 
possession. 

In another week Margaret and 
her husband have bought their out- 
fit, and the fishers with their fami- 
liesare transported toSouthampton, 
where lies the ship chartered for 
their voyage. 

Naturally Margaret is worn and 
anxious, and, loyal as her, heart is 
to her husband, she cannot part 
from her home and country without 
sorrow. All that she can do she 
does to conceal her tears from her 
husband. She wishes to encourage, 
not to damp, his energy. Her 
mother, whom she sees daily, does 
nothing to mitigate her care, and 
the poor little wife sighs for the 
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day when they shall depart. Every 
day she sees Isidore, and notes no 
change in her manner. Isidore 
takes care of that. 

Dr. Frazer remarks his wife’s 
anxiety. Isidore says to him, 

‘You must be very careful of our 
little Margaret. She is so changed 
from the bright cheerful body I 
first saw, that I cannot help think- 
ing she grieves more deeply than 
she will admit to you. I am a- 
fraid the parting from her mother 
will be a very serious thing for 
her.’ 

‘It will soon be over; she will 
be happy enough when we get away 
from that terrible mother.’ 

‘Do you think there is a taint of 
insanity in her family ?’ 

‘On the maternal side, very 
likely ; but, seriously, why do you 
ask ?” 

‘I don’t know; but she looks to 
me like one of those poor women 
who are hurried on by their feel- 
ings to some dreadful act of rash- 
ness when trouble comes upon 
them.’ 

Tom is more than usually tender 
with his wife after that, and resolves 
not to leave her alone. The next 
morning he insists upon her going 
with him to the Cedars, where 
final preparations for departure on 
the morrow must be made. 

Margaret pleads an appointment 
with her mother, but Tom says the 
old lady can wait, and insists on 
his wife accompanying him. 

At the Cedars she again asks for 
permission to run home, and it is 
accorded her. 

Isidore leaves Dr. Frazer in the 
library and goes with Margaret to 
the door, where they kiss and bid 
each other farewell. 

As usual, Lazaro stands at the 
door. 

As Margaret trips away Isidore 
turns to the African : 

_*Now then; quick! Do as I 
directed you. Let no one hear or 
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see. Your happiness depends upon 
your success. Away!’ 

‘It shall be done.’ 

Dr. Frazer sees his wife pass the 
library window, and waves his hand 
to her. 

In a minute after Lazaro passes, 
unseen, with a rug upon his arm. 

The last word said, Dr. Frazer 
puts on his hat and bids Isidore 
good-bye. 

Fine rain is falling ; the ground 
sinks under the pressure of the 
foot; a dead heavy mist hangs 
about everything ; and though the 
hour is only three, the winter night 
seems already to be closing in. 

He is glad when he reaches home. 

His knock at the door is an- 
swered by Mrs. Alexander Rush in 
person. 

‘Where is Margaret?’ she asks, 
looking beyond her son-in-law. 

‘Is she not at home?” 

‘Where’s Margaret?’ screams 
the mother. 

‘I don’t know—’ 

‘Liar! You have murdered 
her ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tuis is what has happened : 

Margaret, leaving the Cedars, 
walked rapidly homewards ; for this 
was her last day in England, and 
probably she would have no op- 
portunity of again being alone with 
the mother, who had ever been dear 
to her, for a long time. Perhaps 
she should never more see her. 
She was blind to the faults of those 
she loved ; and she loved her mo- 
ther with as much reverence as in 
the simple days of her childhood. 
It was some distance she had to 
go, and the way was dreary and 
quite unfrequented. She hurried 
along, almost running, in her eager- 
ness to reach home. 

Presently she became conscious 
of some one following her, with 
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steps even speedier than her own. 
She moderated her pace to let the 
traveller behind pass her, a vague 
apprehension of evil overcoming 
her natural courage. Manya time 
she had walked this path alone, 
without the slightest feeling of in- 
security, and she attributed her 
present dread to the overwrought 
condition of her nerves. 

The sound of heavy footsteps on 
the soft path drew nearer; she 
turned her head quickly to see who 
followed. A giant it seemed who 
loomed indistinctly through the 
mist a score of yards behind her. 
She was ashamed of her own fear, 
that so exaggerated the proportions 
of what was probably no more than 
an ordinary labourer returning from 
his work. But she noticed that he 
was in the path directly behind her. 
‘And why not?’ she asked herself; 
‘the path is better to walk upon 
than the road.’ 

Nearer and nearer came the 
steps, until she knew that whoever 
it was must be within an arm’s 
reach of her; but she would not 
again turn her head. 

An instant later she felt a rug 
smothering her face, and before 
she could think of resistance, the 
rug was wound tightly about her 
body, and she was lifted from her 
feet. It seemed to her now in- 
deed that she was in the grasp of 
a giant, for her utmost efforts were 
unavailing to release herself. Her 
frantic cries sounded muffled to 
her own ears. Exhausted by her 
violent and useless exertion, stifled 
by the rug about her head, she be- 
came still and silent, conscious 
only of being carried quickly along, 
with a rapid motion that indicated 
her bearer was running. Who 
could possess such extraordinary 
strength? and whither was she 
being borne? were questions that 
found shape amid the chaos of her 
thought. 

The pace slackened, and the 
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sound of footsteps was inaudible. 
Now and then her carrier stumbled. 
Probably they were ascending the 
slippery side of a grass-covered 
down. The first sound she de- 
tected after a long silence was the 
beating of the waves upon the 
shingly beach. A horrible sus- 
picion that she was upon the cliff, 
and about to be hurled down upon 
that sea-beaten shore, quickened 
her with desperate energy, and 
more fiercely than before she strug- 
gled to escape, and strove to make 
herself heard. He who carried 
her gripped her more tightly, and 
a huge hand was pressed upon her 
mouth. And now her struggles 
were for breath, and with a fearful 
sense of suffocation she lost con- 
sciousness of everything. 

The cliffs beyond Littlehaven 
are abrupt and high; the sea 
washes their base at high tide. 
The shore is scattered with huge 
fragments, detached from the 
cliff by winter storms. In some 
places the chalk is undermined by 
the action of the waters ; in others 
its face is broken with irregular 
shelves, where cormorants and 
gulls build their nests. ‘There is 
no way from the top to the bottom 
practicable for human creatures ; 
but in the spring-time the fishers 
are lowered down by ropes to take 
the eggs from the sea-birds’ nests. 

At Deadman’s Point the cliff 
beetles over, and the sea even at 
low tide lies beneath. This part 
is railed off for some length, for a 
man’s weight might break away the 
projecting surface. 

To Deadman’s Point Lazaro has 
been instructed by Isidore to carry 
Margaret, and from its edge to 
hurl her into the deep. Perhaps 
in choosing this place for her pur- 
pose she was not unconscious of 
the possibility of such a breaking 
away of the cliff under the weight 
of the gigantic African and Mar- 
garet. He must approach the edge 
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to do his work. Probably she 
should have no further use for 
her slave, and certainly his death 
would clear off that debt which 
even Isidore loathed to discharge. 

He had to walk a considerable 
distance, and there were several 
delays. His unconscious burden 
fatigued him, and he paused. It 
mattered little to him whether she 
was dead already or not, and he 
took no notice of her flaccidity. 
He descried a man approaching 
him, and had to quickly leave the 
path, which he found again with 
some difficulty. It grew darker 
and darker; the path was undis- 
tinguishable. He was led by the 
sound of the waves, and tested his 
path with outstretched foot at every 
pace, looking eagerly for the posts 
that would tell him Deadman’s 
Point was reached. Suddenly 
something leapt up from the path 
before him; it was but a sheep, 
but it frightened the guilty African, 
and he sprang instinctively on one 
side. 

The ground moved under him, 
and before the first shriek had left 
his throat his downward course was 
stopped by a projecting ledge. 
Margaret was in his arms as he fell, 
and his back received the full shock 
of the fall. Margaret rolled from 
his breast still unconscious, but he 
felt her weight upon his right arm. 
Probably this maintained his bal- 
ance on this narrow shelf, for there 
was nothing under his left shoulder, 
and his disengaged arm hanging 
down felt the face of the cliff be- 
neath. 

He had sufficient self-control to 
lie quiet ; and as he lay he tried to 
understand his position, and think 
what best could be done. 

They had not fallen a great way, 
he believed, though the force with 
which he struck the ledge was 
severe enough for a fall of twenty 
or thirty feet. Above him he saw 
nothing but the yellow fog; looking 
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along his body an irregular buttress 
of cliff was indistinctly visible. The 
pressure of Margaret's body upon his 
right side proved that she touched 
the chalk on her left. The back of 
his hand touched it, and the bend 
in his arm showed that there was 
no space beyond Margaret. She 
was out of danger ; ifhe could take 
her place he would be safe. But 
to do this he must throw her over. 
How could he dothis? He dared 
not move his right arm, and he was 
powerless to raise his left shoulder 
without doing so. There was no- 
thing to grasp on the cliff under his 
left arm. Could he have got a 
firm hold there he might easily have 
lifted Margaret over his body and 
slid nearer to safety. His left 
hand and foot told him that he lay 
on the narrowest part of the shelf, 
and he believed that by getting his 
shoulder a little higher he might 
insinuate his body under Margaret, 
and so gradually change places with 
her. Cautiously he bent his knees, 
worked his heels into the loose 
débris, and then pushed. He 
straightened his legs, but without 
advancing his body. The cliff it 
was that moved. It fell away 
gradually and left his feet dangling 
downwards. He heard the detach- 
ed mass fall in the water, the sound 
rising above the lapping of the sea 
against the rock. 

Terror seized him, and in im- 
agination he felt the whole ledge 
crumbling and sliding away. He 
tried to breathe gently, lest he might 
precipitate a further movement. 
Again and again his left hand 
went over the cliff face beneath him 
before he could believe it firm. 
Beads of perspiration stood upon 
his forehead, and the beating of his 
heart seemed to check his breath- 
ing. 

The fear of death was augmented 
by the possibility of escape. He 


lay without moving a muscle of his 
body—a long, long while as he 
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thought; in reality but a few 
minutes—the hand and arm lying 
dead and numb under Margaret, 
yet he dared not move. Then 
to his increasing terror he noticed 
a motion in the hitherto inert body 
by bis side. Consciousness was 
returning to Margaret. With a 
spasmodic struggle to get breath 
she raised herself into a sitting 
posture. Released from the retain- 
ing weight upon his right shoulder, 
Lazaro lost his equilibrium, and 
rolled over the narrow ledge with a 
terrific scream. 

This has happened, and now, as 
Dr. Frazer rushes from his door to 
seek his wife, she is realising her 
position upon that narrow chalk 
ledge. 

Whilst she is yet wondering by 
what chance she has reached this 
ledge uninjured she hears a voice 
not far beneath cry, ‘Signora!’ 

‘Who calls?” 

‘I, Lazaro; and then in English, 
broken, but intelligible, he tells her 
that she is on the face of the cliff, 
that Death is below her, and only 
waiting for a movement on her part 
to make her his. He has fallen 
upon a second ledge, and fears that 
she may, in attempting to move, 
follow and hurl him from his pre- 
sent place of safety. In answer to 
her question he tells her how he 
came there, and admits that it was 
in the attempt to murder her the 
accident happened which has placed 
them both in equal uncertainty of 
life. He is silent having told this, 
and Margaret instinctively clasps 
her hands and thanks her God for 
His mercy to her, and to Lazaro, in 
saving him from the crine of mur- 
der. And now the Divine peace 
and calm is upon her that come to 
the pure and good who have faith 
in the protective mercy of the Al- 
mighty Father. It is she now who 
is strong ; the powerful savage who 
is weak. 

He has rolled down upon a pro- 
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jection which gives him ample room 
to rise from his keees, and standing 
with his face to the cliff, he grasps 
with his fingers the ledge above 
from which he slipped. 

Here he stands listening to the 
monotonous sound of the waves, 
and knowing no cessation of terror. 
This fear is terrible to him ; he feels 
he must do something to avert the 
madness which threatens to possess 
him. He must think of something 
other than the horrible death, or he 
will be tempted to dash himself 
into the unknown space and meet 
destruction. He strives to think 
of Isidore, of his passion; but 
without success. The lapping 
waters drive thought of other things 
away. He must hear something 
else. So he speaks. 

‘ Signora ! 

‘Well, Lazaro.’ 

‘Speak to me, or the devil will 
come into me, and I shall throw 
myself into the darkness.’ 

* Have I ever done you wrong ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Then why did you seek to take 
my life ?’ 

He is silent a minute, then says : 

‘Talk to me something else, not 
that. That makes the devil come 
into me.’ 

This is an ingenious device for 
avoiding an unpleasant subject ; 
and with barbaric simplicity he 
uses it again and again when Mar- 
garet asks him questions of an em- 
barrassing kind. The good little 
woman has forgiven him—how else 
could she ask mercy for herself of 
Him who has said, ‘ Be merciful to 
those that dispitefully use thee ?— 
and does not weary of talking to 
him. She finds relief for her own 
feelings in doing so. At first she 
talks of the prospects of release 
from their present position, and 
tries to inspire Lazaro with hope. 
Then naturally she speaks of the 
trust they should feel in Provi- 
dence, and the release from a state 
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worse than death, which may come 
to the heartless Lazaro out of his 
very peril. She tells him many 
stories in a simple unaffected way 
of the strange means God has 
taken to effect the redemption of 
sinners. In this way hour after 
hour passes away. Once in the 
distance they fancy they can see 
lights, and they shout loudly; but 
the lights’ die away and no help 
comes to them. In the middle of 
the night Lazaro says: 

‘My hands and arms are quite 
dead, and my feet are going too. 
I shall fall off presently, but I don’t 
mind now.’ 

‘Where are your hands?’ 

‘I think they are on the ledge 
where you are.’ 

Margaret boldly explores the 
edge, finds Lazaro’s numbed fingers, 
and, holding one, bids him move 
the other. Circulation is revived 
in one, and then holding that she 
bids him treat its fellow in like 
manner. Then she holds them 
both and bids him move his feet. 
So she brings life back to his limbs, 
and something like awe, mixed 
with supreme wonder, to his mind. 
Why should she, whom he has 
tried to murder, be kinder to him 
than any other creature has ever 
been? She imparts to hima spark 
of her own generosity, and when 
she offers to lend him her rug for 
a while, he will on no condition 
receive it. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Dr. FRAZER, in frenzied agita- 
tion, white as a ghost, rushes 
through Littlehaven, callingat every 
house his wife is likely to have 
visited, to ask, in rapid and inco- 
herent speech, if she has been seen. 
The same, expression of astonish- 
ment and negative reply meets him 
everywhere. The disappearance 
of Mrs. Frazer is soon known 
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throughout the town. The news 
comes to many as 2 confirmation 
of the fear that has been whispered 
for many days through the com- 
munity of gossips ; and they repair 
at once to the vicarage for particu- 
lars. A few men only have faith 
in Dr. Frazer, and they going out 
after him, assist his search. When 
night falls they provide themselves 
with torches, and carry out a syste- 
matic investigation of such places 
as Margaret is likely to be found 
in. Her kindness to the villagers 
is well known, and it is hoped that 
she may be detained by some dis- 
tress in an adjoining hamlet. For 
five miles round no cottage is left 
unvisited. 

But the fears of all direct them 
where it is impossible to search in 
this foggy night—to the narrow 
beach and the rocks beneath th 
cliffs. They have already skirted 
the down, and thither, when the 
hope of finding Margaret else- 
where is abandoned, they again 
turn. Upon the cliff path they 
meet another exploring party car- 
rying torch and lantern. This 
party is led by the police, and with 
them are the vicar and his wife. 
Seeing Dr. Frazer, Mrs. Rush 
shrieks to the police to seize him 
as her daughter’s murderer. A 
gentleman points out that it is not 
yet proved that Mrs. Frazer is mur- 
dered, and that the police have 
no authority to arrest any one. 
The poor vicar, trembling in every 
limb and agitated more as a hus- 
band than a father, meekly im- 
plores her to be calm. 

* You are a fool!’ exclaims his 
furious wife ; and those who hear 
are disposed to titter, despite the 
solemn occasion of this wrath. 

Tom Frazer turns away from the 
group with a feeling rather of sym- 
pathy than anger with the excited 
woman, for have they not both lost 
Margaret? 

As the night wears on the police 
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give.up the search, and one by one 
the curious and the kindly disposed 
go to their homes. Only Tom con- 
tinues the search, though he is wet 
to the skin and hopeless. 

Many call at the doctor’s house 
in the course of the early night to 
ask if tidings have been found, but 
the last caller is Isidore Cachita. 

‘Is your master at home?’ she 
asks. 

The trembling servant, regarding 
Miss Cachita with awe, opens her 
mouth tospeak and shakes her head. 

‘I will wait for him. Is there a 
fire in any of the rooms?’ 

The servant silently leads the way 
to the study, where a bright fire 
glows and the lamps are lit, and 
when Miss Cachita has entered the 
room closes the door, still speech- 
less. She has heard that report of 
Miss Cachita’s unholy alliance 
with Dr. Frazer, and has readily 
jumped at the worst conclusions, 
as ignorant people on all occasions 
will. 

The study opens into the dis- 
pensary, and when Isidore has sat 
a while in «meditation a thought 
seems suddenly to strike her, and 
rising directly she opens the door 
between the two rooms, and peeps 
cautiously into the dispensary. 

The gas is turned down, but she 
sees the tiers of shelves with their 
bottles, and after a moment’s hesi- 
tation she enters the room quietly 
and turns the gas up. She opens 
her purse, and taking out a piece 
of paper, unfolds it and reads a 
note made long since; it consists 
only of these syllables : 

* Strychne.’ 

And now she goes hastily along 
the shelves, reading the labels upon 
the bottles, until upon one she reads 
the word corresponding to that of 
her memorandum. She takes down 
the bottle swiftly, and removing the 
stopper shakes about a teaspoon- 
ful of the white crystalline powder 
into the paper in her hand. She 
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folds it up, puts it in her purse, re- 
places the bottle, lowers the gas, 
and returns to her seat in the study. 

There she waits an hour, still 
pondering, hereyes resting dreamily 
on the fire as she builds up the fu- 
ture in her mind. At the end of 
that time she rings the bell, and 
tells the servant to see if her car- 
riage is at the door. She takes a 
pen and paper and writes : 


‘Come to me at once. 
‘Your Isrpore.’ 


She encloses these lines in an 
envelope addressed to Dr. Frazer, 
and when the girl returns, announ- 
cing with bated breath and whis- 
pering humbleness that the carriage 
waits, gives the letter to her, with 
instructions to present it to Dr. 
Frazer immediately he returns. 

At the Cedars, the maid sitting 
up for Isidore says, 

‘Mr. Lazaro is not in yet, 
madam.’ 

‘ Probably he lost the last train 
from London,’ answers Isidore 
promptly, and she drops into her 
favourite chair with a sigh of re- 
lief. She thinks: 

‘Very probably, if the cliff did 
not give way beneath them, she 
clung to him, and dragged, him 
over with her. He always was a 
clumsy brute.’ 

She has wine and biscuits brought 
in, and dismisses her maid. Hour 
after hour she sits looking into the 
fire. When the fuel needs replen- 
ishing she rings the bell, and closes 
her eyes until the coal has burnt 
into a ruddy glow. The fire has 
an irresistible charm for her ; per- 
haps in her blood is still some trace 
of the ancestors who worshipped 
fire as their god. 

The darkness grows thin, and 
the gray light of morning is at 
length supplemented by a faint 
glimmer of sunlight. _The fog has 
blown away, and the morning is 
tolerably bright and clear. 
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Isidore has sent her men-serv- 
ants toglean what news is to be had, 
and about nine o’clock they come 
in, one after another, with the same 
tale. 

Traces of Margaret Frazer have 
been found. A piece of black silk, 
torn from her dress by a projecting 
flint in the chalk face of the cliff, 
about a dozen feet from the uppersur- 
face, has been secured by the police; 
but still farther down, eighty or 
ninety feet, is lodged a rug, which 
the groom and coachman both re- 
cognised as having hung upon a 
chair in the hall of the Cedars the 
day before. A man is about to be 
lowered by a rope to secure this. 
No other trace is yet found, but 
boatmen are searching among the 
rocks wherever they can with safety 
take their boats. 

‘ And what do people say? Don’t 
be afraid to speak out.’ 

‘Well, madam, they do say that 
the doctor must have had a narrow 
escape himself, for there’s his foot- 
marks on a piece of the cliff as 
sticks out about twenty foot down, 
and you can see the scratch of his 
toes in several holes up the side, 
which, they tell me, the boys used 
as steps to get down to this here 
ledge after birds’ nests. Some on 
’em says that she must ’a lodged 
on this here shelf after he throwed 
her over, and that he had to get 
down for to finish the job.’ 

‘Then people believe he has 
murdered his wife ?’ 

*Oh, no doubt about that, ’m. 
They hooted him when he came 
there and threw stones at him, and 
the police have gone off for a war- 
rant to apprehend him.’ 

‘Why doesn’t he come?’ mut- 
tered Isidore impatiently; then 
turning to her coachman: ‘ Put two 
horses to the brougham, and be 
ready to start at any moment. Go 
at once.’ 

The coachman raises his finger 
to his forehead and departs. 
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Addressing the groom, Isidore 
says : 

‘Go to the lodge. Tell Parkes 
to lock the gate when Dr. Frazer 
has passed through, and send the 
key to me. If I have to leave I 
shall do so by the tradesmen’s 
path. You, and whatever helps 
you have, must keep the gateway 
there clear. I will give you twenty 
pounds if there is no interruption 
there. You understand, I want no 
one to enter except Dr. Frazer, and 
no one to prevent the carriage 
leaving—’ 

‘Oh, I'll take care they don’t 
do that; don’t you fear,'m. I'll go 
and get the gardeners together at 
once.’ 

Five minutes later Dr. Frazer 
enters the drawing-room of the 
Cedars. His cheekiscut. Isidore 
fairly runs to him and clasps her 
arms about his neck. 

* My poor, poor Tom!’ 

This first word of sympathy up- 
sets him. He is weakened by his 
physical exertions, by cold, by want 
of food; still more by the fear- 
ful mental strain he has borne in 
these past eighteen hours. He 
sinks into a chair, and burying his 
face in his hands, bursts into tears, 
such as men only shed. 

‘ Courage, courage !’ 
Isidore. 

‘There is no hope, no hope, no 
hope ! groans Tom. 

Isidore is silent. She does not 
wish to encourage hope. 

‘It is as you too clearly per- 
ceived ; my dear, dear girl has de- 
stroyed herself, beyond all doubt.’ 

Isidore makes him drink wine, 
giving it to him in a large silver 
tankard. He empties it at her 
wish, totally unconscious of what 
he drinks. It may be water for 
what he knows. 

The quickly rising colour in his 
cheek shows Isidore that the wine 
is rapidly taking effect upon his 
exhausted system, and she pours 


whispers 
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words into his ear readily. She 
sympathises with him in his loss, 
and dwells upon that until she has 
said all that can be said to prove 
his misery. Then she tells him 
that he is not friendless; that 
though all the world should turn 
against him she lives to give her 
life for his happiness. She stands 
beside him as she speaks, and draws 
his head to her yielding bosom, 
never ceasing the melodious flow 
of consolation and love. Subtly 
she leads him to think her love for 
him as holy and pure as that of lost 
Margaret. It is a sister’s love—a 
tender self-devotion, exempt from 
the gross taint of sensual passion 
that she simulates. And now she 
rouses him with the prospect of 
noble work, and the forgetfulness 
of his great sorrow in the noble joy 
of philanthropy. 

He listens, his eyes now filled 
with tears, now beaming gratitude to 
the girl who alone knows his trou- 
ble and is willing to sacrifice all for 
his happiness, and then again spark- 
ling with excitement, as she talks of 
the great theme of his life. 

When he speaks, his tongue is 
clogged with wine, his speech is 
thick and incoherent, but he vows 
that now he is a child and his sister 
shall guide him. His head sinks 
upon his breast, and then his ster- 
torous breathing tells that he is 
asleep. 

She sends her maid to fetch two 
gardeners. They come, and Isi- 
dore bids them carry the sleeping 
doctor to the carriage. He is so 
heavy with sleep that the move- 
ment does not awake him, and he 
sits heavily in the back of the 
brougham. Whilst this has been 
doing Isidore has hastily put on an 
ulster and hat. She springs into 
the brougham and bids her coach- 
man drive with all speed to Bull- 
hampton, taking the tradesmen’s 
road from the Cedars. 

Fierce exultation throbs in her 
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heart. The ship chartered for their 
use is waiting only for their coming 
to depart. And what shall stop 
them? She draws down the blinds, 
and drawing the sleeper towards 
her, holds him tenderly in her arms, 

The carriage leaves the private 
road from the Cedars, and the 
horses are settling to their work at 
a rapid pace, when suddenly they 
are pulled up sharply and the 
brougham stops. 

Isidore leaning across the body 
of Dr. Frazer, as if to shield him, 
looks out of window. 

A police-officer has his hand 
upon the reins; another with a 
paper in his hand advances towards 
her, and touching his hat, says re- 
spectfully, 

‘I beg your pardon, but I have 
a warrant for the apprehension of 
Dr. Frazer.’ 

‘That has nothing to do with 
my action. You have no business 
to stop my horses. Drive on at 
once.’ 

The police-officer does not re- 
move his hand from the reins, 
and the coachman shakes them in 
vain. 

‘Take your hand from my horses’ 
rein, or you shall be run over!’ ex- 
claims Isidore, her white teeth 
gleaming in her rage. 

‘I have authority to search for 
Dr. Frazer, and I have reason to 
believe he is in this carriage. I 
shall not detain you a moment, and 
you must submit to my search. I 
have tried the other gate and 
been refused admission.’ With this 
the officer turns the handle, and 
opening the door discovers Dr. 
Frazer. Isidore sinks back into 
her seat. 

‘Ah, I thought I should find 
him,’ says he, dropping the respect- 
ful tone. 

‘I will give you a thousand 
pounds to let us drive on,’ says 
Isidore. 

‘Iam not to be bought, thank 
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you,’ replies the man tartly ; and 
shaking the still sleeping doctor, he 
cries, 

‘Wake up, sir.’ 

*Eh, what? Dr. Frazer rubs 
his eyes, and looking around tries 
to comprehend the scene. 

‘I have to arrest you on a charge 
of murder.’ 

The doctor quickly realises his 
position, and he recalls most that 
has preceded his sudden lapse into 
slumber. 

Isidore whispers in his ear, 

‘Be a man, strike this fellow 
down. We are flying to safety and 
a new life; strike !’ 

Tom Frazer leaps from her side 
into the road, crying, 

‘No,no! Iam not besotted now. 
Do you think I would leave the 
country where her poor unburied 
body lies, to link with her sweet 
fame the memory of a coward hus- 
band! I have murdered her, for 
I—and you have driven her to 
her death.’ 

There is a flash, lightning-like, of 
anger upon his face as an apprehen- 
sion of the true motives of Isidore 
darts for the first time into his 
mind. 

Enraged beyond self-control by 
the failure of her scheme at the mo- 
ment when success seemed immi- 
nent, and by the sudden revelation 
that had come to the man she loved 
of her perfidy, she laughs. 

The passions are allied, and 
when love flies from the heart hate 
attacks it. Atthis moment Isidore 
hates the man she had loved so 
long, hates him with all the venom 
of her Python nature. 


CHAPTER X. 


As morning comes, and with it 
hopeful light to those two creatures 
clinging on the cliff, their hearts 
are stirred with emotion. 
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Deep gratitude is in Margaret’s 
bosom, for she knows that soon 
her husband’s anxiety for her safety 
will be removed. She has thought 
frequently of him during the night, 
pitying him for the distress her 
absence must have made him feel. 
He will find means to rescue her, 
she is certain. 

Lazaro’s savage nature is differ- 
ently affected. As his terror abates 
so do those humane sentinients 
which poor Margaret’s tenderness, 
and his own fear, had inspired. 
He thinks chiefly of his own safety, 
and if it would save his life he 
would murder Margaret now. But 
sufficient gratitude remains in his 
heart to make him spare her life if 
they both escape this peril. Selfish- 
ness lies at the root even of this 
motive. She may be kind to him 
hereafter. Cunning has pointed 
out to him a means of sparing 
Margaret, and yet of reaping the 
reward promised by Isidore. 

When he has obtained that bliss 
which she has sworn to give him 
he will be satisfied to let her go 
away without him. She has said 
she will marry Dr. Frazer ; Lazaro 
does not wish to see that man’s 
happiness. He would rather stay 
in England and be a slave to this 
gentle Margaret. 

These thoughts do not occur to 
him until the light is strong enough 
to reveal how near they are to the 
top of the cliff, and how easy it 
will be to escape. But he tries his 
ground with Margaret first. 

‘Lazaro has not murdered you,’ 
he remarks sententiously. 

‘No; you do not intend to do 
so, do you ?” 

‘Poor Lazaro will be punished 
if he does not do as he is told.’ 

Margaret is silent, and he ‘con- 
tinues : 

‘ Lazaro will do you no harm if 
you will do as he asks you.’ 

‘What do you wish me to do?’ 

‘Escape now and conceal your- 
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self until the sun is high up there.’ 
He points to the meridian. 

‘Must I do so?’ asks Margaret. 

‘If you wish to live.’ 

To this proposal she consents, 
and he cautiously proceeds to 
climb upwards. The ascent is not 
thirty feet, and the broken chalk 
affords admirable footing—a means 
of escape of course invisible in the 
foggy darkness of the night. 

Passing Margaret, he takes the 
rug, and speedily, despite his clum- 
siness, reaches the firm ground 
above. He lies down, and lower- 
ing a corner of the rug, bids Mar- 
garet wind it about her hand. 
Having done so, she follows in his 
footsteps, assisted by the rug, 
which he draws gently and firmly 
up, and in a few moments stands 
beside him—safe. 

He leads her along the down 
beside a ragged wall to the foot of 
the hill, and thence among the ir- 
regular growth of the place in a 
direction away from Littlehaven. 
They meet no one, for it is yet 
early. Lazaro looks on all hands 
for a place of seclusion, choosing 
for his path the course that is most 
protected from observation. At 
length they reach a ruined barn, 
which, after cautiously investigat- 
ing, Lazaro finds to be tenantless, 
and here he makes Margaret 
promise to stay until twelve o’clock. 
Then he leaves her, to see her no 
more. 

Worn out with fatigue, Margaret, 
resting upon some dry litter in a 
corner of the barn, falls asleep. 

She is awakened by voices out- 
side, and presently a man enters 
the barn, followed by several 
others, and amongst them a police- 
man. 

‘I tell ’ee I aren’t got no’ne 
hidden in my barn,’ the leader says, 
ina tone of protestation; and then 
Margaret rises to disprove his 
words. 

There is a cry of astonishment 
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from ‘the searchers, for they seek 
her husband, who is charged with 
her murder. This they tell her, 
and she crying, ‘My God, 4e 
murder me! J/y husband! Oh, 
take me to him! bursts into a fit 
of laughter, the tears streaming 
down her poor face the while. 

‘Thee best take she whoam to 
ma wife, poor lass,’ suggests the 
farmer; and she is carried to the 
farmstead, and made to eat and 
drink against her will ; for her spirit 
at least will not rest until she is 
with her husband again. 

The farmer gets his cart, and 
with Margaret and the policeman 
drives over to Littlehaven. There 
is a crowd about the police-office, 
and Margaret is greeted as one 
risen from the dead. 

Her mother and father are within 
the office; but Margaret thrusts 
them aside with her arms, asking, 

‘Where is my husband? Take 
me to him.’ 

And presently she is sobbing and 
crying in his arms, her wet cheek 
pressed convulsively to his. 

* * * * 


Isidore has returned to her seat 
beside the fire. The wine is still 
upon the table, and she is alone. 
Thedoor opens, and, turning round, 
she beholds Lazaro standing in the 
entrance, his face distorted by a 
hideous smile, his eyes glowing 
like fireballs with passion. 

‘She is dead,’ he says. 

‘I thought you were too,’ she 
replies, with undisguised regret in 
her tone. 

‘I have had to hide; but I am 
here. And now I ask for my re- 
ward,’ 

She has a photograph in her 
hand, and looking at it fixedly she 
speaks : 

‘For you I with these hands 
tried to murder my father’s brother. 
For that attempt I was shut up for 
ten long years ; but I never forgot 
you. Nothing could erase the love 
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from my heart. My life and every- 
thing that was dear to me I would 
have sacrificed for you ; and now— 
may you burn as this your likeness 
burns 

She throws the card into the fire 
as she concludes. As the ashes curl 
up and turn white in the flame she 
watches ; then, in fierce abandon- 
ment, she turns about and cries to 
Lazaro: 

‘ You only have been true to me, 
and you shall be rewarded as I only 
can reward. We will unite, never 
to part alive. Come, we will pledge 
our love in wine. Fetch a fresh 
bottle, Lazaro !’ 

With a fiendish scream of savage 
joy, Lazaro hurries out of the room 
for the bottle. In his absence 
Isidore takes out her purse, and 
from it the packet of powder pur- 
loined from;the dispensary. This 
she shakes into the silver tankard, 
and drops the paper as Lazaro re- 
turns. 

Snatching the bottle from him, 
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she strikes the neck off, and emp- 
ties the wine into the tankard. 

Swinging it in the air, she cries 
to the African, 

‘When I have drunk my share, 
drink you yours, and then—do with 
me what you will!’ 

She drinks eagerly ; and Lazaro, 
with impetuous movement, swal- 
lows all she leaves in the tankard. 

He flings the vessel aside, and 
catches the beautiful girl in his 
arms. No sooner had he done so 
than a fearful spasm contracts his 
body, and he falls to the ground. 

His contracting arms crush the 
bones of the woman he yet holds. 
But she feels it not. 

Isidore Cachita is dead. 

Another spasm, and the negro’s 
arms allow the crushed woman 
to slip from his embrace. There 
is a pause after this convulsion, and 
he cries, 

‘O God of good women, forgive 
me! and with a shriek leaps into 
the air, and falls back a corpse. 
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THOSE races that have not under- 
gone the beneficial and domesti- 
cating influences of civilisation, and 
that are isolated from the more 
cultured nations, possess to an ex- 
cess the different qualities or im- 
pulses inherent to our nature. 
Amongst the emotions that move 
the heart of man, love is certainly 
the one that has the greatest em- 
pire over him ; it rules the soul so 
imperiously that all the other pas- 
sions are crushed by it. It makes 
cowards of the bravest men, and 
gives courage to the timid. Love 
is, indeed, the great motive-power 
of life. 

Our passions and our emotions 
are, however, more subdued than 
those of the semi-civilised nations ; 
for, in the first place, we undergo 
the softening influences of educa- 
tion, and secondly, we are more or 
less under the restraint of the rules 
which govern society. Besides 
this, our mind is usually engrossed 
by the numerous cares which our 
state of living necessitates ; for we 
are not like them, contented with 
little ; on the contrary, instead of 
being satisfied with what is neces- 
sary, we require luxuries and super- 
fluities, the procurement of which 
takes up a considerable portion of 
our energy and our mental activity. 

The Slavonians, and more espe- 
cially those belonging to the south- 
ern regions, such as the Dalmatians 
and Montenegrins, are, as a general 
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rule, very passionate; ardent in 
their affections, they are likewise 
given to anger, resentment, and 
hatred, the generic sister passion 
of love. 

The Slavonian women are, how- 
ever, not indolent, nor do they ever 
indulge in idle dreams; for they 
are not only occupied with the 
household cares, but they also take 
a share, and not the smallest or the 
slightest, of those toils which in 
other countries devolve upon the 
men alone. They therefore, in 
the manly labours of the field, not 
only get prematurely old, but they 
hardly ever possess much grace, 
slenderness, or delicate complex- 
ions. No Slavonian woman, for 
instance, is ever mignonne. They, 
in compensation, acquire in health, 
and perhaps in real esthetic 
beauty of proportions, what they 
lose in prettiness or delicacy of ap- 
pearance, consequently they never 
suffer from vapours or from the 
numerous nervous complaints to 
which the generality of our ladies 
are subjected ; the natural result of 
this state of things is mens sana in 
corpore sano; this is doubtless the 
reason why Slavonian women are, 
as a general rule, fond mothers and 
faithful wives. 

They are certainly not endowed 
with that charming refinement, the 
morbidezza of manners which but 
too often is but a mask covering 
a morbid selfish disposition, a hypo- 
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critical and false nature. Though 
ignorant, they are neither void of 
natural good sense nor wit; they 
only want that smattering of worldly 
knowledge which the contact of 
society imparts, and which but too 
often covers nothing but frivolity, 
gross ignorance, and conceit. Their 
conversation is, perhaps, not pecu- 
liarly attractive ; for being simple 
and artless, speech was not given 
to them as a means of disguising 
their thoughts ; their lips only dis- 
close the fullness of their hearts. 
Conversation is, besides, a gift con- 
ferred to few; and even in our 
polite circles not many persons 
can converse in an interesting 
manner, and fewer can be witty 
without backbiting; moreover, if 
man were suddenly to become 
transparent, would he not have to 
blush for the frivolous demonstra- 
tions of friendship daily interchang- 
ed in our artificial state of society ? 

The different amusements that 
absorb so much of our time and 
occupy our minds are unknown 
in Slavonian countries; the daily 
occupations and the details of the 
toilet do not captivate the whole 
attention; so that when a simple 
affection is awakening in the heart 
of a man or of a woman, it by de- 
grees pervades the whole soul and 
the whole mind, and a strong 
and ardent passion usually ensues. 
Moreover, amongst those simple- 
minded sincere people flirtations 
are generally unknown; yet when 
they do love, their affections are 
genuine; they never exchange 
amongst each other those false 
coins bearing Cupid’s effigy, and 
known as coquetry ; for their lips 
only utter what their hearts really 
feel. People there do not delight 
in playing with the fire of love, or 
trying how far they can with im- 
punity make game of sentiments 
which should be held sacred. 
Amongst the virile maidens of 
Slavonia many of them therefore 


have virgin hearts, that is to say, 
artless souls, fresh to all the tender 
sentiments; the reason of this is, 
that from the age of fifteen they 
do not trifle with their affections 
until they have become so callous 
and sceptical that marriage is merely 
wealth or a position in life. Men 
do not first waste away all the 
tender emotions which the human 
heart is capable of, and then settle 
down into a mariage de raison. 

The following story, which hap- 
pened about a century ago, will 
serve as an illustration of the power 
of love amongst the Slavonians; it 
is, indeed, a kind of repetition of 
the fate which attended the lovers 
of Sestos and Abydos. This, how- 
ever, is no legend, but an historical 
fact; the place where this tragedy 
happened was the island of St. 
Andrea, situated between those of 
Malfi and Stagno, not far from the 
town of Ragusa. 

Though no Muszus has immor- 
talised this story by his verses, it 
is, however, recorded in the Révista 
Dalmata (1859), in the Annuario 
Spalatino of the same year, as well 
as other Slavonian periodicals. 

The hero of this story, whose 
Christian name was Teodoro, be- 
longed to one of the wealthiest 
patrician families of Ragusa, his 
father being, it is said, Rector of 
the Republic. He was a young 
man of a grave character, but withal 
of a gentle and tender disposition ; 
he not only possessed great talents, 
but also great culture, for his time 
was entirely given up to study. 

One day, the young patrician 
having gone from the island of 
St. Andrea, where he had been 
staying at the Benedictine convent, 
to one of the other two neighbour- 
ing islands, he in the evening 
wished to return to his abode. He 
met upon the beach a young girl 
who was carrying home some bas- 
kets of fish. Having asked her if 
she knew of anybody who would 
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take him across to the island of 
St. Andrea, the young girl proffered 
her services, which the young and 
bashful patrician reluctantly ac- 
cepted. 

The young girl was as beautiful, 
as chaste, and as proud as the 
Arrabiata of Paul Heyse ; and forthe 
first time Teodoro felt a new and 
vague feeling awake in his bosom. 
He began to talk to the girl, asking 
her a thousand questions about her- 
self, about her home; and the young 
girl doubtless told him that she 
was an orphan, and that she lived 
with her brothers. Instead of re- 
turning to his family, the young 
nobleman remained at the Bene- 
dictine convent, with the purpose 
of studying in retirement ; his mind, 
however, was not entirely engrossed 
by his books, and his visits to the 
island where Margherita lived daily 
became more frequent. 

The love which had kindled in 
his heart found an echo in the 
young girl’s bosom, and instead of 
endeavouring to suppress their 
feelings they yielded to the charms 
of this saintly affection, to the rap- 
ture of loving and being loved. In 
a few days their mutual feelings 
had made such progress that the 
young man promised the darcari- 
nolato marry her. His noble cha- 
racter and his brave spirit made 
him forget that he could not with 
impunity break the laws of the 
society amongst which he lived ; 
for that society, which would have 
smiled had he seduced the young 
girl and made her his mistress, 
would nevertheless have been 
scandalised had he taken her for 
his lawful wife. 

Peccadilloes 


are overlooked, 


and it is almost better in high life 
to be a knave than a fool; it was, 
indeed, a quixotic notion for a pa- 
trician to marry a plebeian, an un- 
heard-of event in the annals of the 
aristocratic republic of Ragusa. 
The difficulties which our hero was 
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to encounter were therefore in- 
surmountable. 

In the midst of his thoughtless 
happiness our young lover was sud- 
denly summoned back to his heme ; 
for whilst Teodoro was supposed 
to be deeply engaged in his studies 
his father, without the young man’s 
knowledge, and not anticipating 
any opposition, promised his son 
in marriage to the daughter of one 
of his friends, a young lady of great 
wealth and beauty. This union 
had, it is true, been concerted when 
the children were mere babes, and 
it had until then been a bond be- 
tween the two families. The young 
lady being now of a marriageable 
age, and having concentrated all 
her affections on the young man 
she had always been taught to re- 
gard as her future husband, she now 
looked forward with joy for the anti- 
cipated event. 

Teodoro was therefore summoned 
back home to assist at a great fes- 
tivity given in honour of his be- 
trothal ; he at once hastened back 
to Ragusa, in order to break off 
the engagement contracted for him. 
Vainly, however, did he try to re- 
monstrate, first with his father 
and then with his mother. He 
avowed that he had no inclination 
for matrimony, that he felt no love 
for this young lady, nothing but a 
mere brotherly affection, and that 
he could not cherish her as his 
wife ; he found, nevertheless, both 
his parents inexorable. It was too 
late ; the father had given his word 
to his friend ; a refusal would prove 
an insult, which would provoke a 
rupture between these two families ; 
no option was left but to obey. 

Teodoro thereupon retired to 
his own room, where he remained 
in the strictest confinement, refus- 
ing to see any one. The evening 
of that eventful day, the guests 
were assembled; the bride and 
her family had already arrived ; 
the bridegroom, nevertheless, was 
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missing. This was indeed a strange 
breach of good manners, and nu- 
merous comments were whispered 
from ear to ear. The father sent at 
last a peremptory order to his un- 
dutiful son to come at once to him. 
The young man ultimately made his 
appearance, attired like Hamlet at 
his stepfather’s court, in a suit of 
deep mourning, whilst his long 
hair, which formerly fell in ringlets 
over his shoulders, was all clipped 
short. In this strange accoutre- 
ment he came to acquaint his father 
before the whole assembly that he 
had decided to forego the pleasure, 
the pomp and vanity of this world, 
to renounce society, and take up 
his abode in a convent, where he 
intended passing his days in study 
and meditation. 

The scene of confusion which 
followed this unexpected declara- 
tion can be imagined. The guests 
all wished to retire: the first person, 
however, to leave the house was 
Teodoro, expelled by his father and 
bearing with him the paternal male- 
diction. Thus this day of antici- 
pated joy ended in disappointment 
and humiliation. The discarded 
bride was borne away by her pa- 
rents, and it is said that her deli- 
cate health never recovered from 
this unexpected blow. 

That very night the young man 
retired to the Benedictine convent 
upon the island of St. Andrea, with 
the firm resolution of passing his 
life in holy seclusion. When a few 
days had passed, his love proved, 
nevertheless, stronger than his will, 
and he could not refrain from going 
tosee his Margherita, and informing 
her ofall that had happened, telling 
her that he had been driven from 
home, and that he had taken refuge 
at the convent, where he intended 
passing his life in a state of holy 
celibacy. Notwithstanding all his 
good intentions, the sight of the 
young girl proved too great a temp- 
tation, her beauty overcame his 
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resolutions, and he swore to her 
that he would brave his parents’ 
opposition, as well as the anger of 
his caste, and that he would marry 
her in spite of his family and of the 
whole world. 

He thus continued seeing this 
young girl, till at last the fishermen, 
her brothers, having found out why 
this young patrician visited the 
island so often, severe and jealous 
like ali their countrymen, they 
waylaid him, and threatened to kill 
him if he were once more caught 
upon these shores. The prior of 
the Benedictines, finding besides 
that his protégé, far from coming to 
seek peace and tranquillity within 
the walls of his convent, was, on the 
contrary, an object of scandal, ex- 
pressed his intention to expel 
him, should he not discontinue his 
visits to the neighbouring island, 
and reform. 

Every new difficulty seemed to 
give fresh courage to the lovers ; 
they would have fled from their 
native country and their persecu- 
tors, but they knew that they would 
be overtaken, brought back, and 
punished ; so they decided to wait 
some time until the wrath of their 
enemies had abated, and the storm 
had blown over. 

As Teodoro could not go any 
more to see the young girl, it was 
Margherita who now came to visit 
her lover; to evade, however, the 
suspicion of her brothers, and that 
of the friars, they only met in the 
middle of the night, and as they 
always changed their place of 
meeting, a lighted torch was the 
signal where the young girl was to 
direct her bark. There were nights, 
nevertheless, when she could not 
obtain a boat ; yet this was no ob- 
stacle to her brave spirit, for upon 
those nights, she, like Leander, 
swam across the channel, for no- 
thing could daunt this heoric wo- 
man’s heart. ; 

These ill-fated lovers were happy 














notwithstanding their adverse for- 
tune, for the sacred fire of love 
which burnt within them was bliss 
enough to compensate for all their 


woes. Their days were passed in 
anxious expectation for the hour 
which was to unite them on the 
sea-shore, amidst the darkness of 
the night. There clasped in one 
another’s arms, the world and its 
inhabitants existed no longer for 
them ; those were moments of in- 
effable rapture, in which it seemed 
impossible to drain the whole cha- 
lice of happiness ; moments in which 
time and eternity are confounded, 
instants only to be appreciated by 
those who have known the infinite 
bliss of loving and being loved. 
Their souls seemed to leave their 
bodies, blend together and soar 
into the empyreal spaces, the re- 
gions of infinite happiness; for 
them all other sentiments passed 
away, and nothing was felt but an 
unmitigated love. 

The dangers which encompassed 
them, their loneliness upon the 
rocky shores, the stillness of the 
night, only served to heighten their 
joy and exultation, for a pleasure 
dearly bought is always more keen- 
ly felt. 

Their happiness was, however, 
not to be of long duration: such 
felicity is celestial ; on this earth, 


‘ Les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin.’ 


Margherita’s brothers, knowing 
the power of love, watched their 
sister, and at last found out that 
when the young nobleman had 
ceased coming, it was she who by 
night visited the island of St. An- 
drea, and they resolved to be re- 
venged upon her. ‘They bided 
their time, and upon a dark and 
stormy night, the fishermen, know- 
ing that their sister would not be 
intimidated by the heavy sea, went 
off with the boat and left her to the 
mercy of the waves. The young 
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girl, unable to resist the impulse of 
her love, recommended herself to 
the Almighty, and bravely plunged 
into the waters. Her treacherous 
brothers, having watched her move- 
ments, plied their oars and directed 
their course towards the island; 
they landed, went and took the 
lighted torch from the place where 
it was burning, and fastened it to 
the prow of their boat; having 
done this, they slowly rowed away 
into the open sea. 

Margherita, as usual, swam to- 
wards the beacon-light of love, but 
that night all her efforts were 
useless—the faster she swam, the 
greater was the distance that sepa- 
rated herfrom that égvis-fatuus light: 
doubtless she attributed this to the 
roughness of the sea, and took 
courage, hoping soon to reach that 
blessed goal. 

A flash of lightning, which illu- 
mined the dark expanse of the 
waters, made her at last perceive 
her mistake ; she saw the boat to- 
wards which she had been swim- 
ing, and also the island of St. An- 
drea far behind her. She at once 
directed her course towards it, but 
there, in the midst of darkness, she 
struggled with the wild waves, until, 
overpowered by fatigue, she gave 
up all hopes of rejoining her be- 
loved one, and sank down in the 
briny deep. 

The cruel sea that separated the 
lovers was, however, more mer- 
ciful than man, for upon the mor- 
row the waves themselves softly 
deposited the lifeless body of the 
young girl upon the sand of the 
beach. 

The nobleman, who had passed 
a night of most terrible anxiety, 
found at daybreak the corpse of 
the girl he loved. He caused it 
to be committed to the earth, after 
which he reéntered within the walls 
of the convent, took the Benedic- 
tine dress, and spent the rest of his 
life pining in grief. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 
ONE sunny afternoon in the sum- 
mer, when the shadows of the 
grand old cathedral of Wood- 
chester were beginning to lengthen 
on the eastern side, and the rooks 
in the palace garden to set up a 
preliminary cawing as a kind of re- 
hearsal of the important ceremony 
of going to roost, a young man 
crossed the greensward of the 
Close with a roll of music under 
his arm. It was the organist of the 
cathedral. He walked rapidly, as 
though all his mind were set on 
the one object of reaching the little 
ivy-covered house in front of him. 

It certainly was a pretty abode, 
with the ivy trailing in graceful 
profusion over its walls, and sur- 
rounding the old-fashioned little 
windows with wreaths of greenery. 
But it was not the beauty of the 
building that made him glance with 
such interest towards it,— it was the 
possibility of seeing a face at the 
window of his usually empty draw- 
ing-room. 

He was not disappointed : there 
was a fair girl in a hat stationed 
there, and a little way behind her, 
in the shadow of the room, stood 
a gray-haired, military-looking man, 
with a face bronzed by Eastern 
suns and climate, but not the less 
handsome for that. Sidney Dain- 
ton did not need the information 
which his little servant hastened to 
give him, ‘that Colonel and Miss 
Wynford were up in the drawing- 
room waiting for him.’ He did 
not make them wait much longer, 


but hastily passing his fingers 
through his yellow hair, in the vain 
endeavour to smooth its wilful dis- 
order, he bounded up-stairs. Col- 
onel Wynford and his daughter 
received him with great cordiality, 
and began to admire the contents 
of his ‘ pretty room.’ 

When they had sufficiently dis- 
cussed the weather and other in- 
evitable topics of a local nature, 
the colonel asked if Mr. Dainton 
would do them the favour to play 
to them as he had promised. ‘ My 
Carrie,’ said he, ‘ has a bad head- 
ache to-day, and she was naughty 
to venture out, but she insisted 
upon it, and declared your delight- 
ful music would do her good.’ 

Sidney looked his sympathy and 
his delight as well as he could mani- 
fest two such opposing sentiments 
at thesame moment. Heobediently 
proceeded to open the piano and 
commenced a thrilling symphony. 
Colonel Wynford sat down in an 
attitude of deep and thoughtful at- 
tention, with his hands clasped to- 
gether over the knob of his carved 
black stick ; but finding that the 
composer had his back to him, and 
thus missed the spectacle of this 
courteous homage to his genius, the 
colonel soon began to tire of his 
position, and walked on to the little 
balcony outside the window. Caro- 
line Wynford lay back with half- 
shut eyes on the sofa, as if en- 
tranced, but every now and then 
she would glance observantly at 
the young musician, who was now 
pouring out his soul for her in a 
passion of melody. Though fair- 
haired and good-looking, he was 
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no slender, wildly-artistic, languid 
genius, but broad shouldered and 
massive featured, with broad fair 
brow, on which was written power 
and intellect, and eyes that shone 
with the fire of a conscious inspira- 
tion. Now his eyes glowed with a 
strange light, and his lips trembled 
with sympathetic emotion, as his 
white hands flashed hither and 
thither over the key-board, and 
formed chords and combinations 
of sound with a facility which, toa 
beholder, would seem almost mar- 
vellous. But the fire died out of 
his eyes, and a softer beam of sym- 
pathy awoke in them as he ad- 
vanced to Miss Wynford when he 
had finisied playing, and said, ‘I 
fear I have tired you with my fool- 
ish meanderings.’ 

‘No; it was perfect,’ said Miss 
Wynford, in a shrill languid voice ; 
‘and this sofa is so delicious, I 
should like to stay here for ever.’ 

‘Well, do; I mean stay as long 
as you like,’ said Sidney, redden- 
ing; ‘and I will leave you in 
peace, for I am sure my noise can- 
not be good for your head.’ 

‘Indeed, my head would be 
much worse without,’ said Carrie, 
with a glance that spoke more 
plainly even than her words. What 
mattered it to Sidney that her eyes 
were green and small, if they could 
—and would—look at him like 
that? She looked very refined and 
charming as she lay back again, 
with half-shut eyes, as though that 
one effort had been too much for 
her. Small wonder that the young 
man should take her hand tenderly 
in his, and tell her that he would 
give worlds to bear her suffering, 
and otherfond and foolish speeches, 
such as the enraptured on similar 
occasions are wont toutter. Colonel 
Wynford was attentively engaged 
in studying the weathercock at the 
top of the cathedral, and was only 
recalled to sublunary topics by the 
young people coming to the win- 
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dow to reveal to him what had 
meanwhile been passing in the 
drawing-room. 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE FIRST CHRISTMAS-EVE. 


Ir was Christmas-eve in Wood- 
chester, a calm cloudy night that 
seemed to foretell rain for the 
morrow. Sidney Dainton was still 
living in his charming little house, 
his bachelor house no longer, for 
he had been married for some 
months. His time was much oc- 
cupied just now, for his name was 
beginning to be much celebrated 
in the musical world, and the young 
ladies of the county were more 
anxious than ever to have the 
benefit of his instruction. Then, 
too, he was very busy with the 
cathedral choir, who had been 
roused to a spirit of emulation by 
the sudden improvement of the 
new choir of St. Mary’s, under the 
direction of Sidney's _ brother, 
Stephen Dainton. Great was the 
conflict between Gregorians and 
Anglicans, and strong the rivalry 
between the two head choristers. 
But, meantime, Sidney and Stephen 
were very great friends, and often 
enough, when work was over, they 
would meet at a late hour in the 
cathedral, and peal forth their pet 
creations in the stillness of the 
solemn moonlight ; or sometimes 
they would smoke their pipes over 
Stephen’s fire and discuss all kinds 
of questions, social, political, re- 
ligious, or musical. 

Both enjoyed this time of recre- 
ation, but Sidney seemed to most 
intensely ; he was always the one 
unwillingly to stir, even when sleep 
would hardly allow him to speak, 
so that sometimes Stephen had to 
say, ‘ Will not Carrie be wondering 
where you are?’ or ‘ Well, I must 
be off, whether you are or not.’ 
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Then Sidney would rouse himself 
with a groan anda stretch, and bid 
a doleful good-night to his brother. 

On this Christmas-eve Sidney 
returned home at about eight 
o'clock, after the choir practice at 
the cathedral. When he entered 
the drawing-room he found there 
no lights, and only a very dim fire 
burning in the grate. On trying 
to make his way across the room 
he stumbled over the cat. ‘Why 
on earth can’t Carrie—’ he said, 
and stopped. He heard some 
very faint noise — it sounded 
like the feeble complaint of the 
cat—and listened more attentively. 
But no, it was his own name uttered 
from the sofa in Carrie’s well-known 
complaining tones. Certainly it 
did sound strangely cat-like, but 
Sidney was well accustomed to the 
sound, and only waited patiently 
till Carrie had finished speaking. 

‘Sidney,’ said she, ‘it is very 
inconsiderate of you to make such 
a noise when you know how weak 
my nerves are ; and what were you 
going to say about me? I know 
it was something unpleasant, but I 
would not listen, for that I despise.’ 

*You had better not ask, then,’ 
said he, somewhat abruptly, but 
checked himself, and added, in a 
more constrained tone, ‘I was 
only going to say, “‘ My dear, why 
let out the fire, and perish both 
yourself and me with the cold—on 
Christmas-eve, too, of all nights in 
the year?”’ 

‘Now that is just like you,’ re- 
plied Carrie ; ‘as if I could get up 
and walk across the room to do 
that !’ 

‘Well, I did not know you could 
not,’ replied Sidney; ‘ you seemed 
quite brisk this afternoon when 
Mrs. Gore called. Then why does 
not Sarah see to it?” 

‘Poor Sarah! I really believe 
you hate that girl,’ said Mrs. Dain- 
ton, beginning to whimper. ‘I wish 
I had never taken her when poor 
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papa died, but I suppose you would 
never like any servant who was 
devoted to me.’ 

‘What nonsense! just because 
I wish her to do her duty,’ replied 
Sidney. ‘And there are no coals 
here. But I suppose she will be 
up presently with the tea.’ 

‘The tea is gone down long 
ago,’ said Mrs. Dainton. ‘ You 
are so late ; you always are now.’ 

‘I said half-past seven,’ said 
Sidney. 

‘Yes, you did, and at half-past 
seven it came,’ said Carrie. ‘But 
you can have some now if you like.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ replied he. 
‘I am going out presently. I dare- 
say mother will give me some.’ 

‘Mrs. Dainton was here this 
afternoon. I told her how very 
lonely I was, but she did not stay. 
She will be rather surprised to see 
you away from your home to-night, 
I should think.’ 

‘At all events she will be glad,’ 
said Sidney, in a tone of dreary 
sarcasm. 

‘How you can care to go there 
so much I cannot think ; to think 
of a mother that teaches dancing! 
And then that Maggie Sefton—her 
father was a colonel, it is true, but 
only in the Indian army, and every 
one knows what that is.’ 

‘My mother is my mother,’ re- 
plied Sidney, ‘and Maggie is her 
adopted daughter ;’ and with this 
reply he left the room. 

A very different scene awaited 
him at his mother’s house. Two 
fair girls, Maud and Emily Dain- 
ton, were occupied in roasting 
chestnuts by the aid of the huge 
log of wood burning on the hearth, 
and Maggie Sefton was kneeling 
on the hearth-rug watching them. 
Stephen was in a corner reading, 
and Mrs. Dainton was gossiping 
with an old lady who had just 
dropped in to tell and hear the 
news. Sidney was greeted with 
great delight. 
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‘What, Sidney ! exclaimed Mrs. 
Dainton. ‘Well, this is charming ; 
you are just come in time to play 
one of your beautiful pieces to kind 
Mrs. Macredy. And how is poor 
dear Carrie? Ah, look, he has 
brought his music, that naughty 
fellow ! and tapping him on the 
shoulder, she pointed to the piano. 

Sidney obeyed, looking with a 
ruefully comic expression § at 
Stephen, who lifted his eyebrows 
in answering sympathy. He played 
a brilliant waltz. 

‘That is very different dance 
music from ours, is it not, Maud, 
my pet?’ said Mrs. Dainton. ‘ Ah, 
how well I remember when poor 
dear T. W. used to play for the 
little ladies and gentlemen, and 
then I used to cut up the sand- 
wiches for them! And you, Sidney, 
I remember one day Mrs. Morfin, 
of Noble House, looked at you 
and said, “ Oh, what a lovely boy !” 
and then she actually kissed you.’ 

‘You don’t say so, mother! 
said Sidney, in a tone of horror. 

Stephen looked over his paper 
at Sidney, and muttered some brief 


sentence in monotone. Sidney 
tried in vain to catch it. At last 
he succeeded. It was ‘Don’t 


you hate mother?’ The girls heard 
it too, and there was a merry burst 
of laughter ; fortunately Mrs. Dain- 
ton did not. 

Sid ney knelt down on the hearth 
rug between his sister Emily and 
Maggie Sefton, and gently placed 
an arm round each of them. 

‘Dear old boy! said Emily, 
caressing him. ‘It is so jolly to 
have you.’ 

Maggie did not speak, but touched 
his hand gently, half absently, with 
her own. Her dark lustrous eyes 
were fixed on the glowing embers, 
and there was a wild pathos in 
them that was very pitiful. Her 
slender stately form seemed to need 
no supporting arm to strengthen 
it, but the shapely head, with its 
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dark masses of glossy braids— 
usually held with such queenly 
dignity, as though it could well bear 
the weight ofacrown—now drooped 
with the weight of an unuttered 
misery. Her thoughts were at St. 
Mary’s clergy-house, where the 
young Rector lay stricken with a 
dangerous fever. 

‘Are you going to give many 
Christmas - boxes, Stephen?’ de- 
manded Maud of her brother. 

‘Not more than I can help,’ re- 
plied he. ‘I was obliged to give 
Robinson one, because he sang so 
well last Sunday ; and I refused to 
let him go about singing carols to- 
night, as he has a cold.’ 

* Ah, you were afraid he would 
meet Adams in the cathedral choir 
and be eclipsed,’ said Sidney, 
laughing. 

‘That he might easily be if the 
others made more noise,’ replied 
Stephen ; ‘the moon can eclipse 
the sun, you know.’ 

‘ Mother,’ said Maud, in her mu- 
sical voice, ‘remember that Santa 
Claus has to come to-night with 
some presents.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t believe in your 
Santa Claus,’ replied Mrs. Dainton ; 
‘in my days it used to be the nice 
old-fashioned fairies who got the 
credit of it.’ 

‘ Well, then, let it be the fairies, 
only let us find something nice.’ 

‘What babies you are!’ said 
Sidney. 

‘Oh, all very fine, sir,’ said 
Emily; ‘ you know you like choco- 
late and sweets as well as we do.’ 

‘I like sweet little girls better,’ 
said Sidney, kissing her. 

‘Ah, naughty pipsy - popsies !” 
said Mrs. Dainton, shaking her 
finger at them. ‘ Now, young gen- 
tlemen, I must turn you out, for I 
promised Mrs. Macredy you should 
walk home with her, and it is time 
for my young maidens here to go 
to bye-bye.’ 

Sidney and Stephen had to ac- 
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cept their fate, which they did with 
a good grace; and having deposited 
Mrs. Macredy at her residence, 
Stephen volunteered to go with his 
brother as far as the Close. As 
they were passing through the turn- 
stile leading into the cathedral yard 
a boy ran against Sidney in the 
darkness. 

‘Hullo! said the latter. 

‘The Rector of St. Mary’s is 
dead, sir!’ said the boy, and ran on. 

‘No more Gregorians for you, 
old boy,’ said Sidney, as he grasped 
his brother’s hand and turned to 
open the door with his latch-key. 
* Good-night.’ 

*Good-night,’ said Stephen, turn- 
ing away without further parlance. 

Sidney found his wite asleep 
when he entered her room. He 
had hardly time to congratulate 
himself when her eyes opened, 
and the usual complaining, ‘ Well, 
Sidney,’ greeted his ear. 

* Well, my dear,’ replied he cheer- 
fully. ‘1 have just heard that the 
Rector of St. Mary’s is dead.’ 

* You inhuman creature !’ wailed 
Carrie; ‘how could you tell me 
anything so shocking! And now 
I daresay I shall not sleep all 
night.’ 

‘I thought you would like to 
know,’ said Sidney, laying his head 
on the pillow with resolution. 

It was clear he meant to sleep, 
at all events; so Carrie had no 
alternative but to try to follow his 
example. 

The next morning Mrs. Dain- 
ton’s servant entered the room of 
the three girls with much bustle. 
After shaking the two sisters with- 
out much result, but some feeble 
groans, she turned to Maggie 
Sefton. 

‘Now, Miss Maggie, my dear, 
do’ee getup. Hereis Christmas-day, 
and that pore young gentleman 
lying dead at the clergy - house, 
and your pretty new frocks all wait- 
ing to be put on.’ 
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Maggie started up, half dazed 
with sleep and misery. 

‘A merry Christmas to you, 
Anne,’ said she mechanically. 

She did not look fer her Christ- 
mas gifts, for Maggie knew that 
nowhere, in the whole wide world, 
could Santa Claus find for her any- 
thing that she would value now. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE SECOND CHRISTMAS-EVE. 

A YEAR passed away, and 
Christmas-eve came again. A 
little group of shadowy figures were 
sitting round the fire in Sidney 
Dainton’s dining-room, and speak- 
ing occasionally in hushed tones. 
The twilight of the gray afternoon 
had turned to night, yet though the 
shutters were closed, the candles 
had not been lighted. Outside lay 
the snow, and all the shrubs of the 
little garden looked weird and 
ghostly as they stood, still and mo- 
tionless, clad in this unaccustomed 
vesture. It was a strange and me- 
lancholyChristmas-eve to those who 
were here assembled, and such per- 
force it must be, for Carrie Dain- 
ton had died that afternoon. The 
house was very quiet, all the bustle 
of the afternoon had died away, 
and Mrs. Dainton and her daughter 
Emily had gone back to their own 
house. But at Sidney’s earnest re- 
quest, the two other girls had re- 
mained ; and with them also had 
lingered Stephen Dainton, unwilling 
to leave his brother in this time of 
sadness. 

Before the fire sat Maggie, clad 
in a dress of plain black serge, re- 
lieved by no ornament but a tiny 
silver cross, which hung at her 
bosom and glittered in the firelight. 
She was still as beautiful as she had 
been, and the glow of health bright- 
ened her cheeks, and contrasted 
well with the dusky colouring of 
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her gipsy-like complexion. Her 
expression was calm and sweet, very 
much like the Maggie ofa year ago, 
but more matured, more sel!f-con- 
tained, less given to fiery outbursts 
or eager enthusiastic defence of 
her opinions or favourites. Maud 
looked lovingly at her, as she 
leant her sunny head against her 
shoulder. 

‘Ah, Maggie,’ whispered she, 
‘how I wish you had married 
Sidney ! 

‘That could not have been,’ said 
Maggie ; ‘I should as soon have 
thought of marrying you, my dar- 
ling.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ replied Maud. 
‘You are a lady, and we are not.’ 

Maggie smiled. She knew it 
was useless to combat this rooted 
conviction of Maud’s mind, for she 
had never been able to, though 
they had grown up together from 
childhood. She only said, ‘It 
could not have been, anyhow.’ 

‘No,’ said Maud, I have not 
forgotten this day last year, dear, 
though you may think I have.’ 

Maggie stroked her hair and 
made no reply. 

Meanwhile Stephen and Sidney 
were speaking together in low tones. 

‘It is absurd for you to reproach 
yourself,’ said Stephen, in a vexed 
tone ;‘ you know that it was not 
your fault if you had a hired nurse, 
when she could not bear either of 
the girls to be with her; and as for 
your staying with her more, and 
being more patient, it is humbug. 
I only know I could not have borne 
what you have.’ 

‘Do not say so,’ muttered Sid- 
ney ; ‘you do not know what she 
was, and you have no right to 
speak.’ 

‘No, I had no opportunity of 
knowing,’ said Stephen diyly. ‘Of 
course I know she was very weak, 
and all that sort of thing, and of 
course that was not her fault ; but 
there was a screw loose with the 
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brains of all the Wynfords, and it 
was a confounded shame of her 
old father not to tell you so.’ 

Sidney was silent. If he had 
taken a rash step eighteen months 
ago, this was not the time nor the 
place for him to own it. There 
was a silence. 

Suddenly they all heard a dis- 
tant unearthly wail. ‘Sidney! it 
seemed to say, in a tone of faint— 
very faint—complaint. A dreadful 
horror crept through them, and 
they looked at each other in mute 
questioning. At last Sidney spoke 
in a hoarse whisper. 

‘The cat must be in the room,’ 
said he. 

The girls sprang up and begar 
to look about, Stephen poking the 
fire to give them more light. They 
soon gave up the search. 

‘It is not here,’ said Maud. 

‘It must be,’ said Sidney, feel- 
ing blindly under the chairs and 
table. But no cat was to be found. 

‘It must have been our fancy,’ 
said Stephen. 

What had been their fancy, and 
why had this fancy seized them all 
simultaneously ? 

‘Something must be done,’ said 
Sidney. 

‘Will you go up-stairs, Sidney ?” 
said Maud, in whispered terror. 

‘I must,’ said Sidney ; ‘ must I 
go alone ?” 

‘I will go with you,’ said Maggie, 
lighting a candle. 

‘O Maggie, do not!’ said Maud 
beseechingly, and shuddering. 

‘There can be no evil thing 
abroad to-night,’ said Maggie, with 
a strange unearthly look in her 
eyes. ‘Do not fear, my Maud; we 
shall soon be back.’ 

Maud clasped her hands con- 
vulsively, but uttered no further 
protest. Stephen drew near, as 
though to accompany them, 

‘No, stay with Maud,’ said 
Maggie, and she and Sidney left 
the room. They went up-stairs, 


~ 
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and along a little carpeted passage 
that led to the door of a room, the 
room where they had left that 
formless ghastly thing stretched on 
the bed that afternoon. At the 
door they paused, and the candle 
guttered and flickered as though 
on the point of going out, and 
leaving them in darkness. Sidney 
and Maggie looked at each other, 
but that did not comfort them 
much, for with those eyes dilated 
with a nameless horror they did 
not look much like their ordinary 
selves. Sidney placed his hand 
resolutely on the handle of the 
door and began slowly to open it. 

‘Take care that the candle does 
not blow out, Maggie,’ whispered he. 

She obediently put her hand to 
shield the flame, so that the candle, 
while shedding its light on their 
faces, did not help them at all to 
see what was before them. But 
the chamber was not quite dark ; the 
white blind in the window only 
modified, but did not shut out, the 
chilly whiteness of the moonlit 
snow, and in between the blind and 
window came straggling moon- 
beams, that fell in uneven streaks 
upon the furniture and floor. They 
fell on something else, too. Hea- 
vens! what was that white form 
sitting before the dressing-table, 
and looking into the glass with 
hideous intentness? It was Carrie 
—or—her ghost. Maggie’s courage 
failed her, and the candle fell, with 
terrifying clamour, to the ground. 

Sidney was the first to regain his 
self-command. Grasping Maggie’s 
arm with painful energy, he said, 
in a deep tone, 

* Carrie ! 

No answer, no movement ; only 
that ghostly figure still sitting be- 
fore the glass. They looked fear- 


fully at the reflection, and saw that 
that dim gray spectre did, indeed, 
look strangely like the rigid face 
that they had left under the white 
Besides, they looked 


covering. 
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upon the bed, and 
nothing there. 

‘God help us ’ said Maggie, as, 
clasping Sidney’s hand, she moved 
slowly and fearfuliy towards the 
window. As they drew nearer 
their doubts were at an end ; it was 
Carrie, staring at her own drawn, 
ashen, ghastly face with vacant 
stony gaze. She seemed too ab- 
sorbed to notice their presence, or 
to turn her head ever so little at 
her husband’s call. At last they 
stood close behind her chair, and 
then for the first time they saw 
some strange dark thing upon the 
table in front of her. Horror of 
horrors! it was the cat, and to 
Sidney’s heated imagination its 
luminous eyes seemed those of a 
terrible demon, lighted by the fires 
of hell. Nevertheless, to ordinary 
beholders it would have seemed 
nothing more or less than a cat, 
and, moreover, it was purring. 

‘O Carrie, I am so glad you 
are better, dear,’ said Maggie, with 
trembling voice ; ‘ but is it not ra- 
ther cold for you to be out of bed? 
Will you not come back now? 

No answer, but stony silence, 
only broken by the purring of the 
Cat. 

‘Let us call the others,’ said 
Sidney. Ah, what terrible anguish 
and horror was written on his ex- 
pressive face ! 

‘No,’ whispered Maggie, ‘I have 
never done or wished her harm ; I 
do not fear her ; and so saying she 
touched the stiff wax-like hand, and 
tried to move it. 

‘She is dead,’ said Maggie, en- 
circling the corpse with her pliant 
arm. ‘ Help me, Sidney.’ 

‘How do you know?’ said Sid- 
ney, doubting, yet not for very 
shame and manliness daring to re- 
fuse to assist her. But Maggie had 
seen the unmistakable symptoms 
of death more often than he had, 
and she was right; Carrie was 
dead. 


there was 
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But how, when, where did she 
die, and who gave utterance to that 
wailing cry that had impelled them 
to come to seek her? How came 
the cat in that strange deserted 
chamber, which every human or 
living thing would naturally shun 
in dumb horror? These thoughts 
oppressed them as they laid the 
stiffened corpse upon the bed, and 
tried to close the glassy vacant 
eyes. Hastily their task was done, 
but what hours it seemed to them, 
before they again left the hated 
chamber, and descended to expect- 
ant listeners in the dining-room ! 
Then, when once safely back to 
the regions of light and human 
society, the strain on Maggie’s 
heart gave way, and she flung her- 
self sobbing into the arms of the 
astonished Maud. Sidney gave, 
as well as he could, a brief account 
of what ‘they had found in the 
chamber of death. Stephen and 
Maud were chilled with horror, and 
Maud’s one idea was of instant 
escape from this house of terrors. 
But Stephen said firmly, ‘ Let us 
go back once, all together, just to 
be assured that all is now right as 
you say it is, and then we will 
go.’ 

Perhaps curiosity might have had 
something to do with his making 
this proposal, but at all events the 
others felt it to be right, and they 
reluctantly assented. 

‘And we will lock the door,’ said 
Maggie. 

Accordingly they went once 
more to the room, taking with them 
this time two candles. There lay 
the body on the bed, but when they 
looked at the table no ‘cat was to 
be seen, and though they searched 
everywhere they could not find it. 
Maud and Stephen looked at each 
other ; it was evident they began to 
doubt the statement of the others ; 
but Sidney and Maggie persisted in 
it; and, besides, how could they 
account for that mysterious cry ? 
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They left the room at last and 
locked the door. 

‘Come home with us, Sidney,’ 
said Stephen, as they descended 
the stairs. 

‘I would ; but the maid—I can- 
not leave her alone in the house—’ 

‘Oh, don’t you know that she is 
going to sleep with our Anne to- 
night?’ said Maud. 

On hearing this Sidney gladly 
consented, and as soon as the two 
girls were hatted and cloaked they 
emerged into the Close. What a 
relief it was to get out of the terri- 
fying atmosphere of that hated 
house! How reassuring and pro- 
tecting seemed the grand old mo- 
ther church of the city as she lay 
—a massive gray pile of stonework, 
streaked with deep shadows that 
seemed hardly less substantial—in 
the midst of the sparkling snow! 
They were not long in reaching 
Mrs. Dainton’s house, and before 
they entered it they promised one 
another not to tell any one but 
Emily of the events of that night, 
for they well knew that if once it 
reached Mrs. Dainton’s ears, the 
story would be soon bandied about 
among all the gossips of Wood- 
chester. Sidney ventured to con- 
fess to Stephen, as they walked to- 
gether, his conviction that there had 
been something ‘uncanny’ about 
the whole affair, and hinted at 
strange theories of the transmigra- 
tion of souls, and at the possession 
of animals by evil spirits. He had 
always had a superstitious dread of 
Carrie’s cat, and now he could not 
divest himself of the idea that it 
had some strange communication 
and connection with his wife’s 
spirit. But Stephen, who, from not 
having witnessed what his brother 
had, was inclined to a more ra- 
tional view, maintained that ‘ poor 
Carrie’ had fallen into a trance, 
and that after they had thought her 
dead she had revived sufficiently 
to grope her way to a chair, where 
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death had seized her even while 
calling for help. 

When Sidney urged that she had 
been dead for some time, Stephen 
admitted that it must have been 
the cat they heard ; but maintain- 
ed still that that was nothing won- 
derful. Sidney said no more, but 
neither he nor Maggie ever again 
alluded to it in Stephen’s presence. 
That night, as they parted in the 
sitting-room, Sidney embraced his 
adopted sister with marked and 
respectful tenderness, and dismiss- 
ed her with the comforting words, 
* You are a brick, Maggie.’ 

The next day Maud inquired of 
the servants for Sidney’s cat, and 
great search was made for it ; but 
never again did they behold that 
cat, nor ever hear what had be- 
come of it. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE THIRD CHRISTMAS-EVE. 


CHRISTMAS came round again, 
as Christmas inevitably will, not- 
withstanding that the scepticism of 
childhood may sometimes doubt 
it, and still, to all appearance, 
Woodchester was much the same 
as it had been wont to be. But 
the little ivy-covered house in the 
Close was shut up, and for the 
present Stephen, and not Sidney 
Dainton, was the organist of the 
cathedral. For the young musician 
was travelling abroad, drinking in 
the beauty of the snow-capped 
mountains of Switzerland and the 
melodious sound of their rushing 
torrents, the gorgeous colouring of 
the storied cathedrals and the 
glorious soul-stirring of the pealing 
organs of Germany, or watching 
with equal delight the rhythmic 
dances of the graceful Italian pea- 
sants. He wandered to and fro, 


frequenting hotels and ¢adles a’héte, 
and winning golden opinions from 
the travellers who crossed his path. 
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Young ladies particularly admired 
this fair-haired dreamy-looking 
stranger, and were not a little 
piqued by his impassive disregard 
of all their airs and graces. 

But at last he returned, bringing 
with him various new effusions 
wherewith to enrich the musical 
world, and—so he thought—an 
empty, loveless, gloomy heart to 
darken his own dwelling. But it did 
not seem so miserable when once 
he was back in his old haunts, 
and busy with his old occupations ; 
and the merry laugh, the quaint 
humour, and tender courtesy which 
made him so welcome in the little 
social world of Woodchester, did 
not seem much like the utterance 
of a hollow and a broken heart. 
There let us leave him for the 
present, and look in upon him 
again after a few months more 
have passed. 


It was Christmas-eve, three years 
and a half after he was first intro- 
duced to our readers, when Sidney 
Dainton hurried up the steps of 
his mother’s house and burst into 
the sitting-room. The party was 
reduced now, for Emily had gone 
to live with a friend of hers as 
governess to her children, and from 
thence had married a fascinating 
Russian count, with whom she 
was now travelling abroad. Stephen 
also had gotten himself a wife and 
a house of his own, so now there 
were only Mrs. Dainton, Maud, and 
Maggie. The two latter were busily 
engaged in decorating the snug lit- 
tle room with branches of holly. 

‘Sidney, my treasure,’ said Mrs. 
Dainton, with all her old empresse- 
ment, ‘this is charming! Now, 
pipsy-popsies, clear away your rub- 
bish, and give your brother a cup 
of tea as soon as possible.’ 

‘ No, mother dear, I really cannot 
stay ; I must go home directly,’ said 
Sidney. ‘I only came in just to wish 
youandthe girls a merry Christmas.’ 
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Mrs. Dainton’s face fell, and she 
said sorrowfully, 

‘Oh, what a pity! and we have 
just got a new pot of that beautiful 
apricot jam that you said you could 
eat for ever. You must stay.’ 

‘That I said I could eat for 
ever!’ said Sidney, aghast. ‘ Good 
heavens, mother, what dreadful 
things you rake up against me! I 
do not believe I ever said so.’ 

‘Well, you said something like 
it; but it was Latin or Greek or 
something. Maggie, my dear, you 
are the learned one—what was it 
Sidney said ?” 

‘I expect it was jam satis, 
mother,’ said Maggie, laughing. 
‘ That means that he is never satis- 
fied.’ 

* Ah, that was it !’ said Mrs. Dain- 
ton. ‘ You see I was right, Sid- 
ney. 
‘But I did not mean that about 
the jam, mother,’ said Sidney ; 
‘and since then I have altered my 
opinion besides. Now, I must be 
off. Good-bye.’ 

‘Ah, we all know what that 
“must” means,’ said Maud archly. 

‘It is the law of attraction,’ said 
Maggie. 

‘Which, as Maggie knows, is 
the strongest of Nature’s laws,’ said 
Sidney, edging towards the door. 

‘ Here, stop a minute,’ cried Mrs. 
Dainton, hastily seizing a piece of 
paper and wrapping the pot of jam 
in it. ‘You must take this with 
you, then.’ 

‘ But I don’t want it,’ said Sidney, 
retiring backwards before the ap- 
proaching jam-pot. ‘I assure you 
I don’t.’ 

But Mrs. Dainton would take 
no denial, and at last succeeded in 
thrusting it into his coat-pocket. 
Sidney looked ruefully at the bulg- 
ing pocket and said, 

* But it is sticky.’ 

‘No, I have taken care of that,’ 
said Mrs. Dainton reassuringly. 

‘And the girls will want it,’ 
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added he. But to this assertion 
there was a chorus of denial, and 
Sidney saw that there was no es- 
cape for him. ‘God bless you, 
mother,’ said he, shutting the door 
and going out into the street with 
a tender light in his eyes. 

It was a cheering sight that 
greeted Sidney’s eyes as he en- 
tered his drawing-room. The room 
seemed to him filled with light and 
warmth, and not the smallest part 
of that impression was caused by 
the presence of a sunny-haired 
damsel, who came towards him 
with smiling eagerness. 

‘Ah, you are come at last,’ said 
she. ‘It is very good of you to 
be so punctual. And see here, I 
have got a treat for you;’ and she 
pointed to some very inviting- 
looking muffins that rested on the 
tea-tray. ‘I have nearly baked 
myself in my efforts to keep them 
warm.’ 

‘And the result is very satisfac- 
tory,’ said Sidney, with a look of 
loving admiration. ‘I wish you 
always had as much colour in 
those pale London cheeks, my 
little wife.’ 

‘Oh, I soon shall,’ replied Nellie 
Dainton. ‘ You will see when the 
summer comes I shall be as burnt 
and rosy as any milkmaid. I do 
believe I am growing taller already.’ 

‘That is the wonderful Wood- 
chester air,’ said Sidney, winding 
his arm round the tiny graceful 
form, and looking down at her 
with satisfied content. 

‘No, it is happiness,’ said Nellie, 
hiding her face against his shoul- 
der. 

There was a pause, which neither 
seemed inclined to break. Sud- 
denly Nellie sprang back with an 
exclamation. 

‘ What is the matter?’ demanded 
Sidney. 

‘ Oh, the muffins !’ replied Nellie, 
in a tone of consternation. 

But the muffins were not cold 
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after all, and Sidney produced his 
pot of jam to add to the tea-table. 
He gave a history of his mother’s 
efforts to forceit upon him,and Nel- 
lie laughed much at the account. 

‘What a dear kind creature she 
is !’ said Nellie, with fervour. ‘ But 
I must put it away for to-morrow ; 
it will never do to have all our good 
things the day before the feast.’ 

‘Why do you look at me?’ said 
Sidney, as Nellie musingly surveyed 
him in the intervals of sipping her 
tea. 

‘ And why not?’ demanded she. 
‘Is it so very incomprehensible 
that I should like to look at you? A 
cat may look at a king, you know.’ 

A shade fell across Sidney’s face, 
and he moved uneasily in his chair. 

‘Oh, that reminds me,’ said 
Nellie ; ‘I have got a most charm- 
ing delightful present to-day; I 
will fetch it ; and she hastened out 
of the room. She soon returned, 
and put on Sidney’s knees a hand- 
some tabby cat, with its neck orna- 
mented by a bow of green ribbon. 

‘For Heaven’s sake take that 
thing away, Nellie ! said Sidney, in 
an angry tone. 

Poor Nellie shrank back with a 
look of horror. In all her wildest 
dreams she could not haveimagined 
that Sidney would speak to her 
like that. She carried the cat sadly 
out of the room, and it was some 
minutes before she returned. When 
she again entered it was with a 
certain air of grave dignity, but 
there was a slight quivering at the 
corners of her mouth as she stood 
before Sidney, and said, 

‘I am very sorry I annoyed you, 
Sidney ; I did not know you did 
not like cats.’ 

‘Of course you did not, my 
sweet one,’ replied Sidney. ‘I 
was a brute, but it was so sudden, 
—just when I thought I had for- 
gotten, too.’ He passed his hand 
wearily over his brow. 

‘What is it you thought you had 
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forgotten ?’ asked Nellie anxiously. 
‘Is it anything that I may know? 

‘ Are you afraid of ghosts, Nellie? 
Would you be afraid if I were to 
tell you a strange story about my- 
self, that haunts my life even now?’ 

*Not at all,’ said Nellie confi- 
dently. ‘ Besides, if you are fright- 
ened I would rather be.’ 

With this encouragement Sidney 
began, and told his astonished 
wife the story with which our read- 
ers are already acquainted. When 
he mentioned Maggie’s share in 
the adventure a flash of recollec- 
tion crossed Nellie’s face, and when 
the story was ended she said, 

‘Ah, I remember so well hear- 
ing the Bridges discussing Maggie, 
and laughing because she said she 
detested cats. They said it was 
because she did not want to be 
thought an old maid.’ 

‘ How foolish people are!’ said 
Sidney indignantly. ‘ As if Maggie 
was not altogether above such 
meannesses !’ 

After that Nellie looked very 
grave, and was silent for a long 
time. 

‘ What are you thinking about ?” 
demanded Sidney. 

‘Oh, never mind,’ said Nellie, 
looking down. 

‘ But I must know,’ insisted Sid- 
ney. 

‘I was only hoping that you 
would not get tired of your home 
when you have been married a 
little longer,’ said Nellie. ‘I know 
that I am not a clever and interest- 
ing companion for you, like Maggie, 
for instance. Do not you think 
you will? 

* My own darling ! said Sidney, 
clasping her in his arms. 

It would not seem avery straight- 
forward or satisfactory reply, but 
Nellie was satisfied. Indeed, 
though history does not relate the 
fact, it is not improbable that she 
was at that moment physically in- 
capable of any further speech. 


























A BUNCH OF DEAD VIOLETS. 





By Mrs, ALEXANDER FRASER, 





PART I. 


*‘GREENWAY’'S ROYAL HIPPODROME, 


The largest and most wonderful Circus in 
the World / 


Jumbo, the eccentric Elephant, and the 
extraordinary Peacock. 

Mules, Donkeys, Dogs. 

Banco the Clown, and his inimitable jokes. 

Startling and unparalleled feats of Eques- 
trianism. 

Mademoiselle Lucille, the Wonder of the 
West, on her trained horse Spitfire, 


Doors open at seven o'clock. 

Entrance, sixpence ; reserved seats, one 
shilling.’ 

It was a very exciting bill of 
fare for a dull cathedral town, in 
which mundane amusement was 
believed to pave the road to per- 
dition. And so thought Charlie 
Wilmot, a captain in the K.D.G., 
whose regiment had been quartered 
five dreary months in York. 

He glanced at his watch. 

‘Five o'clock ! he said to him- 
self, halfaloud. ‘Just time enough 
to dine comfortably, and drop in 
about the middle of the mummery. 
Ill go! Anything is better than 
the routine of this horrible place.’ 

‘The largest and most wonder- 
ful circus in the world,’ to be viewed 
for the moderate expenditure of one 
shilling by the upper current, and 
for sixpence by the so-called ‘ cater- 
pillars of creation,’ was a tempta- 
tion of Beelzebub that the ngid 
Yorkites could not resist. 

Even before the utterance of 
‘Sesame!’ the entrance was be- 
sieged by a mass of impatient 
counter-jumpers, milliner girls, 
grocers and bakers, soldiers, tinkers, 
tailors, with an occasional plough- 
boy and thief. 
VOL. XXIII. 





It was a common medley enough 
—unredeemed by a single créme de 
Za créme, with his spotless shirt- 
front and his fragrant gardenia. 
Nevertheless the orchestra, com- 
posed of some shrill fifes and 
wheezy flutes, a cracked violin or 
so, a loud-sounding drum, and a 
couple of jingling triangles, struck 
up with enormous energy 


* When the band begins to play 


and Jumbo, the eccentric elephant, 
a huge beast with cropped ears 
and lengthy trunk, floundered into 
the middle of the sawdust. Poor 
much-abused brute! if he had 
possessed a reflective soul, how 
unflatteringly he would have con- 
trasted the Christians, who ruth- 
lessly stuck sharp skewers into his 
rusty hide, with the heathens of 
his native clime ! 

Jumbo having plungedand waded 
through his performance, the ex- 
traordinary peacock, the mules, 
donkeys, and dogs were put through 
their tricks and paces; while Banco 
the clown uttered his imbecile 
jokes, and evoked roars of laughter 
from the rough and highly-appre- 
ciative audience. 

After that a man, habited half 
Turk and half harlequin, am- 
bled, on a ‘milk-white palfrey,’ 
six times round the arena in 
six grotesque attitudes. This ac- 
complished, Banco the clown re- 
mained again in possession of the 
field. 

After turning sundry somersaults 
he perched himself on a barrel. 

‘Friends, countrymen, lovers, 
uU 
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look here!’ he cried. ‘If there 
was an island with a stack of hay 
upon it, and a donkey on the 
mainland, how would that donkey 
reach that hay without wetting his 
feet ? 

A dead silence. 

Grocers, bakers, soldiers, sailors, 
down to the ploughboy and thief, 
considerably impressed by the 
enigma, regarded each other in- 
quiringly, while Banco, with a 
twinkle in his eye, regarded them 
en masse. 

‘Give it up? he asked of a rosy- 
faced country bumpkin in a blouse, 
who sat opposite with wide-open 
eyes and gaping mouth. 

* Ye-es, I does!’ 

‘And so did the other donkey,’ 
Banco answered, with a chuckle, 
bringing down the house, in the 
midst of which Charlie Wilmot 
strolled quietly into a seat as much 
aloof as possible from his kind. 

It was not a pleasant seat. It 
was next to the gate that gave ad- 
mission to the ring. A strong 
equine odour, varied by puffs of 
lamp-oil and musty hay, pervaded 
the atmosphere, but the man, in- 
dolent and ennuiéd, dropped into 
his chair, wrapped in true insular 
reserve, and shrinking into himself 
from the proximity of an objection- 
able neighbourhood. 

Once more the orchestra, after 
two discordant crashes, struck up 
a monotonous, but not unme- 
lodious, air. The gate opened 
wide, and Mademoiselle Lucille, 
the ‘Wonder of the West,’ on her 
trained horse Spitfire, appeared. 

In she came amidst clapping of 
hands—a bit of agirl, scarcely more 
than a child; a slight figure in a 
tightly-fitting dark-green habit; a 
figure lovely now, but giving pro- 
mise of perfection later; a face 
beautiful as a houri’s, pure as an 
angel’s ; great innocent blue eyes, 
very sad and wistful, a sorry con- 
trast to the stereotyped smile that 
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rested on the soft red lips; tiny 
features, chiselled like a cameo; 
a skin as though she had been 
dieted on milk and roses; and 
hair that was a positive glory— 
long, rippling, shining, straying 
over the delicate temples down to 
the slender supple waist. 

Spitfire was a good-looking bit 
of horseflesh, and merited the puff- 
ing he got in the bill. There was 
no vice in his eye either, in spite 
of his dangerous cognomen ; and 
he waltzed and capered, pirouetted 
and vaulted, at the will of his rider. 

Mademoiselle Lucille was a de- 
cided success. As she went round 
and round, the audience cheered 
and bravo-ed, while a deeper rose 
flush tinted her cheek. A smile 
still beamed on her half-parted lips, 
and the same sad wistful look dwelt 
in her large eyes ; and Charlie Wil- 
mot, roused out of both indolence 
and ennui, sat with his gaze fixed 
on the girl’s face. 

That face had fairly fascinated 
him when the last round was com- 
pleted. 

The ‘ Wonder of the West’ flew 
down from her steed as lightly as 
a bird, and bowed and kissed her 
tiny hands to the audience she had 
taken by storm. Then, as she 
turned to go, Charlie Wilmot leant 
eagerly forward, and, taking a bunch 
of violets from his coat, he flung 
them down. They touched Made- 
moiselle Lucille’s glittering hair in 
their fall. She quickly lifted up her 
face: two pairs of eyes met. Then 
the girl stooped, picked up the vio- 
lets, and thrust them hastily into 
her bosom. 

Charlie Wilmot strolled home 
through the silent York streets. 
The ‘ Wonder of the West’ had be- 
witched him. The demon of ennuz 
was exorcised by Mademoiselle 
Lucille’s face. 

Young, handsome, heir to an old 
baronetcy, and an eligible, the fair 
Yorkites had pulled caps for him 
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at the staid, highly respectable, and 
wearisome assemblies of the town. 
But Charlie was impervious to their 
blandishments. He was of a pecu- 
liar temperament too. Impulsive, 
yet strong of will; passionate-na- 
tured, yet full of self-control ; too 
indolent to flirt, too fond of inde- 
pendence to marry, yet withal ex- 
periencing a strange sort of void in 
his heart. 

The honest truth was that no 
woman’s face had ever really 
touched him until he looked on 
Lucille’s. 

Was he really caught at last? 
The thought struck him ludicrously, 
and he laughed aloud. ‘ Made- 
moiselle Lucille’ forsooth! Pro- 
bably a Jemima or a Betsy sprung 
from the lowest depths—a girl who 
plied her trade for the amusement 
of a grovelling mass, whose very 
features and form were to be com- 
mented on and criticised by vulgar 
tongues. 

But what a figure she had! So 
fragile and yet so rounded ; so re- 
plete with soft curves and supple 
bends. Whatafaceshehad! Pure 
and white as a snowdrop, tinted 
like a sea-shell. What glorious 
tresses—waving and rippling and 
shining like burnished gold! And 
what eyes! 

Charlie Wilmot fell asleep, with 
the blue eyes, so sad and so wist- 
ful, of Mademoiselle Lucille look- 
ing into his. 


PART II. 


TueEtwo following evenings found 
Charlie at the circus. Immovable, 
almost spell- bound, he watched 
Lucille in her flying rounds. Was 
it only a fancy, he wondered, or 
did the blue eyes that had haunted 
him perpetually turn his way ? 

On the third evening, with his 
hat slouched over his forehead, he 
waited in the shadow, near the 
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back entrance of the building ; and 
his heart beat very fast when a 
little figure, wrapped in adarkcloak, 
came out and slightly touched him 
in passing. That touch sent quite 
a thrill through him, and, starting 
forward, he laid a finger lightly on 
the girl’s shoulder. She shrank a- 
way without glancing towards him, 
and hurried on as if afraid. But 
Charley felt that he must speak to 
her. 

* Mademoiselle Lucille? he mur- 
mured, in a low voice, that shook 
a little in spite of himself. 

She paused. Her face, smaller, 
whiter, lovelier than ever in the 
starlight, was turned fully to him. 
But she did not speak. He stood 
awkward and speechless for a mo- 
ment. He had never lost his pre- 
sence of mind before a countess ; 
but nowhe was abashed and tongue- 
tied before a mite of a girl whose 
sad solemn eyes were lifted to his 
own. 

‘Forgive me,’ he said at last— 
‘forgive me for having detained 
you; but— 

She recognised him at this minute. 
He was the man who had flung 
violets at her—the handsomest man 
she had ever seen. 

‘But what?’ she asked, in a shy 
voice. And a warm pink colour 
surged over her face, two broad 
white lips drooped, and long curl- 
ing lashes cast a shadow on her 
cheek. 

‘ But I could not help it,’ Charlie 
answered deprecatingly. 

No answer ; but she stood still. 

It was no conventional wooing 
this. A handsome man, a lovely 
girl, a myriad of twinkling stars 
laughing in the clear sky, solitude, 
and—froximity. 

Charlie never knew how it came 
about. But Lucille’s hand, looking 
like a small snow-rift, was fast im- 
prisoned in his clasp, and Lucille’s 
beautiful face was very close to his 


own. 
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‘Lucille,’ he whispered, ‘I love 
you !’ 

He felt the hand flutter in his. 
He could hear her breath come 
fast, her heart beating in unison 
with his own; and all this em- 
boldened him. 

‘It isn’t strange, is it, Lucille, 
that a man should lose, not only his 
head, but his heart, to a face like 
this?’ And putting his hand under 
her chin, he gently raised her face. 

Lucille did not shrink away from 
him now. Her lids slowly opened, 
her lips had lost their stereotyped 
smile, and wore the same wistful 
look as her glance. She was no 
high-born lady, and this rapid 
wooing did not offend her. Tho- 
roughly guileless and frank herself, 
she believed in the man whose 
eyes had met hers—not boldly, but 
softly—almost tenderly. Her heart 
beat quicker under Charlie’s fer- 
vent gaze. It was growing late ; 
the by-street was deserted. The 
two were as virtually aloneas though 
stranded in a desert. 

Charlie Wilmot threw his arm 
round her. His blood was on fire, 
his head whirled round. 

‘Do you think you could love 
me, Lucille?’ 

The child had, like Juliet, ‘no 
cunning to be strange.’ Her 
lovely face grew like a blush rose, 
her sapphire eyes glittered like the 
stars above her. 

‘Yes,’ she answered very softly. 

And Charlie, gathering hercloser, 
passionately kissed her sweet red 
lips. 


PART III. 


‘GrEENWAY’s RoyaL HIppo- 
DROME’ proved a grand success. 
Throngs of people crowded in, and 
the departure of the circus from 
York was daily postponed; and 
among the throng Charlie Wilmot 
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could be nightly seen. Punctually 
at the hour of ten, five minutes 
before Lucille came on, he threaded 
his way to a seat close to the en- 
trance of the ring’; and later, when 
the town grew silent and still, a 
pair walked up and down the street, 
forgetful of sleep, forgetful of every- 
thing save themselves. It was only 
the old, old story, sweeter each 
time it is told, owning as much 
witchery now as when Adam whis- 
pered it to his Eve amidst the 
scented bowers of Paradise; and 
between love words and caresses 
Charlie gleaned that Lucille had 
nothing foreign about her but her 
professional name. She was sim- 
ply a waif, a stray, cast on the 
rough waters of life, with nothing 
to guard her from evil but the 
shield of her own innocence and 
the loving-kindness of God. 


‘Who was her father, who was her mother ? 
Had she a sister, had she a brother ” 


To all of which Lucille shook her 
head, while the wistful shadow 
deepened in her iris and the cor- 
ners of her mouth quivered like a 
child’s. 

‘And you have no recollection 
of home?’ Charlie asked, clasping 
her nearer for the sheer sake of her 
terrible loneliness. 

‘No.’ 

Out of the dim caverns of me- 
mory she could only evoke the 
kindly touch of a big brown hand 
on her head—the words ‘Polly’ 
and ‘Pet’ in a woman’s tender 
voice ever since she was quite a 
child. Mr. Blodgers (that was 
Greenway’s real patronymic) had 
been her master. He was not 
always cruel ; sometimes, when he 
was angry, he struck her. Baring 
her slender wrist, she showed a 
purple mark on the soft white flesh, 
and Charlie, with murderous feel- 
ings towards the brute Blodgers, 
seized the delicate arm and de- 
voured it with kisses, and Lucille 
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forgot the pain of the bruise in the 
thrill those kisses sent through her 
heart; for Charlie was the first 
man she had loved, and she loved 
him with such a great, great foolish 
love that it swallowed up every 
other feeling. 

Seven meetings, each meeting 
composed of two hours, had gone 
by. Love cannot be measured by 
time; it springs up like a fungus 
in the night. It flourishes apace, 
and, like the wind, none know 
whence it cometh nor whither it 
goeth. With Lucille love was a 
pure and holy thing. 

With Charlie! Well, a man’s 
love has always a mingling of the 
material. He loved Lucille madly ; 
he could not live without her. She 
was homeless, friendless ; surely it 
could be no wrong to take her 
from her wretched life, from sting- 
ing taunts and cruel blows, from 
what might become deeper infamy, 
to surround her with comfort and 
luxury, to strew her path with 
honey and roses, to lavish on her 
the whole love, truth, and fidelity 
of his soul! Marriage was, after 
all, but a ceremonial. In the eyes 
of Heaven what could be more 
acceptable than a true union of 
heart? Thus he argued, the voice 
of passion lending sophistry to his 
arguments ; and the voice of pas- 
sion won. 

‘We have known each other 
some time now, Lucille,’ he said. 
It was only the twelfth day of ac- 
quaintance ; but, as has been re- 
marked before, love cannot be 
measured by the commonplace 
method of hours, minutes, and 
seconds. ‘ Does it not seem years 
and years, pet ?” 

‘It seems all my life,’ the child 
answered simply, unconscious how 
bare she laid her heart in her 
avowal. It was quite true. She 
had existed before, but she had 
only /ived twelve days. 

‘They have been very happy, 
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these hours together; haven't they, 
little one ?” 

She did not reply; she only 
clung tighter to his arm, and bend- 
ing down kissed his hand. 

‘And what shall we do when it 
is all over, my child? 

‘When all what is over? she 
asked, in a queer hushedvoice. Not 
love! He could not mean ove; 
for love was eternal. 

‘I mean when the circus leaves 
York—when you and I part, dar- 
ling? 

‘Part 

The word broke from her in a 
whisper. The face he looked 
down on was white as the driven 
snow ; the blue eyes were pitiful— 
so pitiful. 

‘ Part, Charlie! she whispered 
again, slowly, as if waking out of a 
heavy sleep. Her limbs trembled, 
her breath came in little faint 
gasps, and she grasped his arm 
more tightly to save herself from 
falling. 

It was all up now. The child’s 
white face, the terror-stricken look 
in her eyes, dashed away every 
remnant of resolution to do right. 
He could not marry her, but “Hey 
must not part. 

He stood still and faced her. 

‘Do you really love me, my 
little Lucille 

Her hands crept into his, and 
she laid her cold cheek against his 
breast. She tried to answer, but 
she burst into a little sob. The 
rapid throbbing of the heart that 
rested against his own was answer 
enough. So Charlie stooped, and 
pressed the quivering mouth, the 
tearful eyes. 

‘And / love you, pet; love you 
so much that it would be worse 
than death to lose you!’ he cried 
fiercely, straining her to him as 
though fearful lest something should 
wrest her away. 

The sudden reaction from fear 
to hope made her shiver, but a 
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bright flush 
face. 

‘I cannot marry you, Lucille.’ 

He said it honestly, bravely. 
It was a sort of salve to his con- 
science not to deceive her, even if 
he wronged her. But Lucille 
knew nothing of marriage, nor of 
any social laws, so she merely crept 
a little nearer to him. 

‘And I shall always stay with 
you, always see you, Charlie?’ she 
asked, without a blush. 

A great throb of compunction 
shot through the man’s heart. Her 
utter innocence of evil pleaded so 
strongly for her that he almost 
resolved to give her up, even at 
this eleventh hour. He looked at 
her, and the beauty of her face 
conquered him again. No, he 
could not give her up. He caught 
her to him, so that he should not 
meet her pure eyes while he 
spoke. 

‘Lucille, will you go with me 
to-morrow to some country where 
no one will know us, and then we 
need never part again ?” 

*O Charlie ! 

Only his name; but the smile 
she gave, the sparkling light in her 
eyes, were more eloquent than a 
thousand flowers of rhetoric. 

Charlie drew her arms round his 
neck. 

‘Our very last good-night, pet. 
Won't you kiss me of your own 
accord ?” 

And Lucille, with a boldness 
that sprung from simplicity, stood 
on tiptoe and kissed him fondly. 


swept across her 


PART IV. 


CHARLIE WILMOT went home 
in a curious tumult of feeling. The 
knowledge that in a few hours 
Lucille would be his own filled 
him with a mad sort of happiness ; 
but, at the same time, conscience 
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smote him with a pertinacity that 
forced him to listen. 

What was heaboutto do? The 
most cowardly action that a man 
could commit. He was going to 
take advantage ofa girl's ignorance 
of evil. 

Lucille was a waif, a stray ; but 
she was as guileless as an infant, 
with a nature as pure as gold. If 
she understood right and wrong, 
would she have hesitated to fol- 
low the right? The answer was 
honestly, No. 

Charlie pictured to himself how 
Lucille would grieve for him ; he 
conjured her up, her cheek wan 
and pallid, her eyes haggard and 
sunken. He remembered the tor- 
ture she went through, and again 
he faltered in his purpose. Then 
came the thought—Lucille may 
suffer, but she does not siz. It 
was Ais hand that would drag her 
across the great black gulf that 
divides the pure from the impure. 
No power on earth could make 
her recross that gulf. Suppose he 
died suddenly, what would become 
of her? This decided him, and, 
with an aching pain at his heart, 
such as he had never felt in his life 
before, Charlie Wilmot found him- 
self on the morrow in the down 
express, resolved to put miles and 
miles between himself and a dire 
temptation. 


PART V. 


AnD Lucille watched and waited 
with that tearless agony that is the 
hardest of all. She could neither 
eat, drink, nor sleep in the sick- 
ness of hope deferred. She grew 
hourly whiter and slighter, and a 
lassitude stole over her movements. 
Angry words met her ear, sharp 
blows stung her flesh ; but she bore 
them all patiently and meekly. She 
did not seem to feel the words and 























blows somehow ; all within her had 
grown numb. 

The last day of Greenway’s 
Royal Hippodrome at York ar- 
rived. Before the sun rose again 
the huge caravan would be far from 
the town. 

All through the day Lucille 
moved in a sort of dream, and not 
a crumb passed her lips. 

There was a long rehearsal, and 
Spitfire went through new evolu- 
tions, while the hand that held his 
rein was cold as a stone. 

Then, when her task was over, 
the girl crept back slowly and 
wearily to her mean lodging, and 
wrote Charlie a little letter. 


It was the last night of the sea- 
son, and the circus was crowded to 
overflowing. The shrill fifes, the 
wheezy flutes, the cracked violins, 
the great drum, and the jingling tri- 
angles played with untiring energy. 
Jumbo the elephant floundered 
more heavily in the sawdust; the 
extraordinary peacock screeched 
louder ; dogs, mules, and donkeys 
went through their tricks and paces 
bravely. Banco the clown grinned 
wider and joked more recklessly ; 
and at ten o'clock the gate flew 
open, and Mademoiselle Lucille, 
the ‘Wonder of the West,’ on her 
trained horse Spitfire, rode into the 
ring. 

One eager rapid glance she threw 
round the building —a_ piteous 
heartbroken glance—that rested an 
instant on a familiar seat; then a 
broad white line of pain ran round 
the lips that wore their stereotyped 
smile; a strong shudder passed 
over the slender figure, and Lucille 
pressed her gauntleted hand down 
hard on her heart, as if in acknow- 
ledgment of her enthusiastic re- 
ception. 

The performance went on. Spit- 
fire waltzed and capered, pirouetted 
and vaulted obediently. The fifes, 
flutes, violins, drum, and triangles 
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sounded louder and louder; Banco 
cracked his whip harder and harder, 
and Spitfire flew madly round and 
round. 

Then came the final ab/eau. The 
whole house rose in a thunder of 
applause ; dut— 

Close by the entrance to the 
ring was gathered a horror-stricken 
group. On the ground, her long 
hair falling round her like a glitter- 
ing veil, lay Mademoiselle Lucille ; 
her blue eyes wide open, a smile 
still on her lips, and Sfitfire’s foot 
upon her chest. 

Banco the clown, pallid through 
his paint, drew the little childish 
figure from Spitfire’s fatal tread, 
and, unfastening the dark-green 
habit, put his hand on Lucille’s 
heart. 

A few dead violets met his touch. 
The poor little heart they rested on 
was still. 

A few days afterwards Charlie 
Wilmot came back to York. He 
had made up his mind to marry 
Lucille. Greenway’s Royal Hippo- 
drome was gone, but the ‘ Wonder 
of the West’ was left behind, sleep- 
ing quietly under a newly-made 
mound. 

What Charlie felt, God and his 
own heart only knew. He wore 
a brave front before the world. He 
is years and years older now, streaks 
of silver gleam through his cluster- 
ing brown curls; but often and 
often, when the daylight has waned 
and shadows trail across the earth, 
he reads Lucille’s little letter : 


‘That was our very last good- 
night, Charlie! We are going away 
to-morrow, and I shall never see 
your face again. My heart feels so 
cold and strange, Charlie—just as 
if it was starved. 

Good-bye, Charlie! I send 
half the violets you gave me that 
first night, to remind you of your 
poor little LUCILLE.’ 


A simple childish letter; but as 
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Charlie reads his eyes grow very Those lips have never touched 
dim. Then he takes up the bunch woman’s lips since his poor little 
of dead violets and presses themto dead love laid her last kiss on 
his lips. them. 





THE LILY AND THE LADY. 


A TALL lily bloomed in proud purity, 
And gracefully bowed to the breeze, 
In sunlight and seeming security, 
Its white bell the haunt of the bees. 
Rare was the lily, 
Fair was the lily, 
And sweetly the lily perfumed 
The air as in sunlight it bloomed. 


A fair lady, habited neatly 
In muslin, bent over its bell, 
Inhaling the fragrance that sweetly 
Arose, as the shades of eve fell. 
Pale was the lady, 
Frail was the lady, 
And softly she sighed as she stood 
In pensive and sorrowful mood. 


A tall figure, stealthily creeping, 
Moved over the sward to her side, 
And, over her fair shoulder peeping, 
Perceived she was sorrowful-eyed. 
Young was the husband, 
Strong was the husband, 
And gently he spoke to his fair 
Young wife standing pensively there. 


A lily at rest on her tresses— 
The lily that bloomed in the breeze— 
Unheeding the sun’s soft caresses, 
No longer the haunt of the bees. 
Slight was the lady, 
White was the lady, 
And faintly she smiled, as her head 
Drooped iow, and the light of life fled ! 


END OF VOL, XXIII. 
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